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THE MONSTER MELO-DRAME. 


“ Oh! then I see 
Queen Mab has been with you.”——-SHAKSPEARE. 


THOUGH I donot, Mr. Satirist, attach any great de- 
gree of importance to dreams, it is impossible for me any 
longer to resist the desire I have had for several days past of 
communicating a most extraordinary one to you; which 
will, if I mistake not, very much puzzle those of yout 
readers who are best skilled in oneirocritical knowledge to 
interpret. 

‘On the 3d of the present month, about two o'clock ia 
the morning, 1 was aroused from my slumbers by a very 
uncommon and preternatural noise; tt» resembled the 
piercing cries of a female im distress, who seemed to’ be 
suffering under the merciless lash of a hired bravo. Fully 
convinced of the actual existence of the parties, and that 
it Was not the effect of imagination, I sprung from my bed 
in order to ascertain the case, and, if possible, afford suc+ 
cour to the unfortunate m. 

After searching, however, most minutely every hole 
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and corner of the house, looked out from the windows botfs 
in fronta:d atthe back to no purpose, I considered that 
I must have been the dupe of vixen fancy, and returned 
murmuring tomy pillow. Scarcely had I closed my eyes 
when [ was a second time startled by a similar sound; 
but reasoning with myself on the fruitless endeavour I had 
just been making to undeccive myself, and concluding 
that this’ repetition of my apprehensions resulted from 
some trifling irregularity in the nervous system, I fell into 
a sound sleep ; and conceived myself transported to the 
confines of a thick wood, at the entrance of which a be- 
ing of more than human dignity, tall, majestic, and such 
as is described in romances and fairy tales as a tutelary 
genius, seemed to await my arrival. On my approach, 
he beckoned me with a mysterious, but not forbidding, 
air to follow him; and we immediately proceeded to 
thread the almost impenetrable thicket. At every step 
our progress was arrested by formidable brambles, over- 
hanging bouglis, and self-cntwined underwood. The 
difficulties, instead of yielding and diminishing, appeared 
to be more obstructive, and to multiply as we advanced ; 
till languid, fatigued, and dispirited, I had almost deter- 
mined to entreat ny conductor to dispense with my fur- 
ther attendance, when we reached the centre of if. 

Hlere the face of nature assumed a more pleasing ase 
pect: an extensive lawn, skirted on all sides by woods, 
rocks, and caverns, presented itself to the way-worn tra- 
veller, a sopha was most inyvitingly placed on the vere 
dant surface, promising him rest and security. This my 
friend (for ander that tile L addressed him) urged me in 
dumb shew to occupy; and, making me a courteous sign, 
indicative of an intention to withdraw, he vanished from 
my sight, leaving me to the unrestrained enjoyment of 
my meditations. In the middle distance, I should have 
told you, appeared our two principal winter theatres, 
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Druty-bane and Covent-Garden, into the latter of which 
an old beg was busily employed in driving a flock of 
geese.* A cloud of dust enveleped the former, which, 
though an elegant and commodious structure, evidently 
wore the marks of much neglect and ruin. Poor Apollo, 
who formerly stood triumphant on its summit, had lost his 
head, his lyre was unstrung, and he exhibited in every 
respect.a complete picture of colossal wretchedness. 

My companion had not quitted me many minutes, 
when, recovered in some measure from my lassi(ude and 
surprise, I perceived a monster issuing from a Cave, at no 
great distance from the spot where I sat. The creature 
was coming towards me with asteady and apparently caus 
tious step, till about fifteen or twenty yards from me, 
perceiving a stranger, it stopped. 

It is hardly possible for languageto convey an adequate 
idea of this anomalous quadruped, who appeared to have 
four heals; one resembling a justly celebrated and ded 
servedly favourite tragedian ; another, ano less valuable 
acquisition to the stage, as a polished autber and brilliant 
wits another was a striking likeness, of , the:incoinparable 
Grimaldi: and these three branched, as it » ere, from one 
parent neck. ‘The fourth head sprung from the middle 
of its back, and was in every respect a Harlequin, havitig 
a half-mask and jacket, which covered the middle part of 
the animal,, whose hind quarters were those of. a large 
mastiff; it had a long and frightful tail, at.the extremity 
of which was a barbed point, anda quantity of dugs were 
under the belly. Whilst I was contemplating the pro- 
digy, a number of little gentlemen, resembling in shape 
and feature many ef our modern dramatisis, came, run- 
ning from the wood, and, hurrying towards it,cach gree- 


* Vide Plate, No. IIL. 
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dily seized teat, and fell to sucking with such avidity, 
as left me no room to believe that the lacieal vessels of 
their extraordinary ‘* mamma” could long furnish nourish. 
ment for the hungry crew. 

Around this group, amongst whom I recognised my old 
friend Carlo, lay scattered a variety of theatrical pieces ; 
and under the fore and hind feet of the animal were scrolls, 
purporting to be /egitimate Tragedy and Comedy. See- 
ing these little fellows so busily employed, and the ani- 
mal so quiet under what | deemed a state of persecution, 
I ventured to address myself to it, and expressed great cu- 
riosity to know under what genus or species of natural 
history it could, with most propriety, be classed. ‘ I 
am,” replied the creature, ‘‘ denominated a Meto-Dra- 
ME, naturally inoffensive, and much caressed of late by 
all ranks and conditions of the British people. How I 
eame jato the world, or to whom I am indebted for my 


bitth, appears to be—a Tate or Mystery, © I partake, 
as you see, of the combined natures of Tragedy, Comedy, 
and Pantomime, without possessing the sublimity, senti+ 
ment, or humour of either. ‘lo say the truth, J cannot 
flatter myself that my creation has in the smallest degree 
contributed either to the adormment, advancement, or uti+ 
lity of the stage ; 


——* Whose end, both at first and now, 

Was, and is, to fiofd as it were the mirror up to nature, 
To shew Virtue'her own feature, Scorn her own image, 
And the very age, and body of the time, 

His form and pressure.’ 


Conscidus that none of the above requisites are centred in 
me, I cannot but regard myself a useless being. Some, 
however, find it both necessary’ and advantageous to seek 
out my retreat ; and I am occasionally visited by writers 
of every description and country. Germania’s sons, per- 
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haps, are most indebted to me; and next to them your 
countrymen, who, from some strange and wnaccountable 
impulse, delight to imitate their foibles, immorality, and 
prejudices. 

*¢ However much error and want of judgment may pre- 
vail for a season, I cannot but look forward with appre- 
hension and anxiety to that period when reason, re-as- 
suming her sway, shall terminate my earthly career. / It 
is not on my own account alone that I am. alarmed, pos- 
sessing, as you see, in, many respects a human form.’ I 
am endued with a quadruple portion. of man’s ‘best feel- 
ing, ‘ philanthropy; and it grieves me to reflect on the 
numbers who, by my fall, will be involved in a whirlpool, 
never to rise again. ‘To some of my votaries, whose ge- 
nius and talent would have adorned the highest spheresof 
the drama, I have pointed out my precarious-and inéf- 
ficient existence, warning them ‘in time to’ avoid such a 
prostitution of genuine intellect; but. they have retorted 
upon me, that dramatic pieces, now-a-days, are ‘like cari-* 
catures—ephemeral productions ; which ‘fully answer the 
end of their creation, when (hey have reimbursed the tiia- 
nagers, and afforded immediate pecuniary aid. Authors’ 
posthumous fame must be sacrificed for present enmdlu- 
ment; and the rules of fashion mast be as rigidly adhered 
to on the stage as in the ‘circles of public:and private 
life.” 

The discourse was now becoming at each instant more 
and more interesting, and my curiosity ‘Was rising ‘in a 
proportionate degree, when my servasit tapped at my dodr, 
warned me that it was time to shake off dull sleep, and 
the delusion fled, 
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COMEDY IN THE CAGE. 


AN ODE, 





—-‘* Ordine nullo 
Oscula dispensat natos suprema per omnes,”’—QOvip, 





Wuew Comedy, poor dame, was old, 
A vagrant strumpet, and a scold, 
The beadle forced her to remain 
In a tall cage near Drury-lane : 
Her children all, with different faces, 
Sprang from promiscuous embraces, 
With bawling, ballad-singing yell, | 
Crouded around her vaulted cell: 
Till once, *tis said, in riot frisky, 
High primed with true Hibernian whisky, 
The motley Savoyarding band 
In the Piazza took their stand; 
And as they oft had tried apart 
The mumming masquerading art, 
Fach, to please the gaping crowd, 
Rehears’d his separate part aloud. 

First Snip-snap aim’d her skill to try, 
(A spurious branch of repartee,) 
And giggling laugh’d, she knew not why, 


* Even at her own affected elee. ' 


Next enter’d puzzle-headed Plot, 
His limbs a fowler’s net surrounded, 
Striving to tear each stubborn knot, 
He left confusion worse confounded ! 


Then Bathos pour’d, from brazen throat, 
Ideas poor, in language rich, 
Still striving to o’erleap the moat, 
But falling headlong in the ditch, 

















Comedy in the Cage. 
But thou, Stage Loyalty, all boast and brag, 


W hat was thy sublime oration ? 
W here’er the scene, or false or true, 
Whether in China or Peru, 
Still it prais’d the English nation, 
And to Britannia bade the world submit. 
Still would the patriot strain prolong, 
And from the gallery, box, and pit, 
Call bowing Encore to repeat the song : 
Amd whilst in his own praise he spoke, 
Encore stood by, and bawl'd out ‘‘ Hearts of Oak ;”’ 
Whilst Loyalty huzza’d, and waved the British flag; 
And longer had he wav’d—but cleft in two, 
Arch-rainbow Scenery arose, 
Hlis trembling lips the magic whistle blew, 
And straight appear’d the craggy rocks, 
High mountains, drawing-rooms, and flocks , 
Prisons to guard a truant daughiter, 
And cataracts of real water : 
And dapper trees in new green clothes, 
All nodding ‘* Hlow d’ye do?” in rows : 
And though sometimes, each loud applause between, 
Rejected Costume at his side, 
‘*¢ All this is mighty pretty,” cried, 
‘** But tell me, gaudy painter, what 
It has to do with me or plot?” 
Siill Scenery lengthen’d out his tether, 
And Europe, Asia, Afric, danced a jig together. 
Thy gambols, Farce, now high, now low, 
Were nought but war-hoop, stride, and grin : 
*Twas now philanthropy in Broker’s-row, 
And now a booted Harlequin. 
With eyes upturn’d, and hose unmended, 
Pale Sentiment a tub ascended ; 
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And from her Methodistic throne, 
In piteous, lamentable tone, 
Pour’d in soliloquy the dolefal note, 
While caught from box to box around, 
Dulness bore the soothing sound , 
Soft o’er the pit the drowsy murmurs float, ' 
And round the galleries flit in fond delay, 
Till tir’d with clapping and encoring, 
All gently nodding, dozing, snoring, 
In sleep the audience died away. 

But O how alter'd was the wond’ring stare, 


When mad Buffoonery, leaping forth to view, 


A foolscap jingling on his crown, 

One stocking red, the other blue, 

Cried, ‘‘ Damme, that’s your sort!’ and knock'd old 

Squaretoes down ; 

Then strew’d the earth with broken crockery-ware. 

The heroes of the shilling gallery go 

In gathering crowds io sce the show, 

Creeping from forth their alleys low ; 

Exulting Folly join’d the yell, 

And Bedlam shook i's chains through every cell. 
Last came Pun, as Janus sturdy, 

He in zig-zag motion prancing ; 

To the jew’s harp his teeth address’d : 

But soon he spied the hurdy-gurdy, 

W hose buz ambiguous pleas’d his ear the best. 

They would have thought, who heard him gabble 

His Babel jargon to the rabble, 

They saw in village pool a goose, 

Her red beak split, her pinions loose, 

To her own hisses madly dancing. 

Whilst as conundrums round he flung, 

Pun join’d with Folly in an Irish reel ; 

Loose were her repartees, and light her heel, 
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And he, sworn foe to Melancholy, 

Scorning to be dutdone by Folly, 

Shook nameless nothings from his quivering tongue. 
O Comedy : thou fallen fair! 

Friend to pleasure, foe to care, 

Now common grown to half the town— 

Where is thy former fair renown ? 

Whene’er stage-history records 

The memory of thy wedded lords, 

Dost thoa no fond remembrance feel 

For Congreve, Farquhar, Cibber, Steele ? 

Hadst thou resery'’d for such a race 

Thy matrimonial, chaste embrace, 

Thy womb had ne’er produced to view 

This spurious raggamuffin crew. 

Tis said, and I believe the tale, 

Thy lash of old could more avail, ° 

Wrought more amendment from the stage 

Than all that charms this senseless age. 

For shame ! give o’er thy vagrant life, 

Become once more a wedded wife ; 

Or turn to fasting, prayers, and Lent, 


And in the Magdalen repent. 
J. 8. 
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EXECUTION OF ALL THE TALENTS!!! 





ALL hopes of obtaining a pardon, or even a res 
prieve, having failed, All the Talents began, in sober 
earnest, to prepare for the fate their merits had so long en- 
titled them to expect. Early on the morning of the fatal 
day, the culprits were awakened by the bellman’s recita< 
tion of the usual admonitory verses, to which he added 
the following occasional stanza, written, as we are inform- 
ed, by Mr. Thomas Sheridan. 
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© fatal hour! O day forlorn! 

Ye would not thus be leit to mourn 
A set of ousted elves; 

Had ye but served the public weal 

With half the ardonr, half the zeal, 
That ye have served—yourselves ! 


In the course of the sermon delivered by the ordinary, 
that reverend gentleman descanted with great eloquence 
upon the fallacies of hope, and the quick-sands of self. 
conceit. He proved, by the authority of St.Paul, that 
servants should never attempt to be masters ; and added, 
that a court of exchequer was not a dancing schoal ; that 
a treasurer should, for decency’s sake, have some little 
treasure of his own; and that if a mere pronoun personal 
were to squat itself down upon a woolsack where nouns 
substantive had formerly presided, it must soon cease to be 
Q PFONOUN POSsEssiver 

The culprits were now assembled in the press-yard, 
when soinedilliculty arose as to the choice of an ecck- 
siastic to perform the last sacred funetion. The ordinary 
was of course rejected, as a loyalist and a protestant; 
Father O'Leary was, alas! no more ; and some of the party 
were looking impatiently towards the reverend person- 
ave Whom they had refused, alleging that a protestant 





was beiler than nothing, wien Mr. W d put an abso- 
lute veto upon the business, consigning to the devil all or- 
dinaries, except ordinaries on Sundays at two o'clock, 
which, he observed, had been the making of himselt and 
his father. At this juncture the astonished keeper raa 
into the press-yard to inform the malefactors that he had 
just beheld a man with a grey beard and a fool’s cap gal- 
loping like mad up the Old Bailey on a donkey, and 
swinging something at the end of a rope that looked like 
a brass buiter-boat! ‘ ’Tis the pope, by the bead of St. 
Januarius,” cried the delighted Lord G—e ; and the 
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words were scarcely uttered, when his holiness entered the 
eourt-yard. It is not for a hum-drum historian, like the 
writer of this article, to attempt a description of the 
mecling. Love of place, hope of absolution, fear of pur- 
gatory, and the dread of being turned off, conspired to 
produce a scene to which the pencil ‘of the great Mr. 
West could alone do justice, when he shall have ceased to 
depict brass armour, pewter faces, and wooden rocking- 
horses. 

The usual ceremony of knocking off the fetters was now 
about to be resorted to, when Lord Henry P—y insisted 
upon first entertaining the pope with a hornpipe in fet- 
ters, as performed in the Beggars’ Opera, which he effected 
in astyle that drew applause even from the hands of the 
most manacled. ‘* My dear son,” exclaimed the pope, 
in the words of the uncle in the play, ** you will have 
but one more dance, and that will be—upon nothing ; but 
what, my dear boy, is that bundle which so extends your 
left coat pocket.” Holy father,” cried the penitent 
skipper, ** it is only a collettion of notched sticks, ho 
” ** Pardon me,”’ resumed the pope, 
“they are of the greatest use,” and instantly delivered 
them to the finisher of the law, with which he abruptly 
departed. 

Aut tHE T avents at this period tenderly embraced each 
other, and were walking forward in procession to the scaf- 
fold, when Mr. Sheriff P——s abruptly made his appear- 
ance, apologising for his delay, and informing the party 
that he had been busy in writing an answer to ‘a certain 
abusive pamphiet, but had in the prosecution of his work 
been so much impeded by the non-attendance of a certain 
grave personage, entitled Grammar, that he had not been 
able to complete his task within the proposed period. 
*“Scribimus indocti doctique,” exclaimed Mr. S——n, 
“I did not say any such thing,” answered the Sheriff ; 


longer, alas! of use. 
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*¢ asto your Latin lingo, thank Heaven! I know no mor¢ 
about it than the pope of Rome.” His holiness stared 
at this simile, but made noreply. 
The feelings of all present were now alarmed with a 
crackling and hissing noise, and the murky atmosphere of 
Newgate grew red with conflagration. The hangman 
soon made his appearance, and informed the anxious en. 
.quirers that he had been ordered by the magistrate to 
burn certain newspapers, called the Morning Chronicle, 
News, Bell’s Weekly Messenger, &c. &c. ; and that by 
, command of the pope he had added Lord Henry’s notch. 
-ed sticks, which had together made as pretty a bonfire as 
man could wish to be fried in. ‘* Fried in!” exclaimed 
the affrighted Mr. W—-—d; ‘* why, zounds, Sir,” turn. 
ing tothe pope, ** you don’t mean to roast us?” » * Cor. 
tainly,” replied the descendant of St. Peter with great 
coolness ; ** genuine, unadulterated martyrdom. can_ be 
manufactured in no other manner.” A counsel of war 
was hereupon called, and Mr, S——~n observed, that from 
- the foretaste of that element-he had felt in a leading fea. 
_ ture in his own visage, he should prefer the vulgar exit by 
means of a rope. The rest of the malefactors. acquiesced 
in this opinion, and the fire was soon quenched by a few 
sheets of Le Beau Monde, wet from the press. 
At the toll of the bell the criminals, escorted by the 
pope, ascended the scaffold with a firm step, and were 
placed by Mr, Ketch in the usual manner, with their faces 
towards Ludgate-bill. Mr. Sheriff P——s, however, ob- 
jected to this arrangement, saying, that he had read in 
some law book, cither in Fox’s Martyrs, Jonathan Wild, 
or Blackstone, that if a man was a Koman catholic or an 
anabaptist (which he believed meant the same thing), he 
was entitled to be hanged with his face towards Smithfield. 
This laudable attention to the liberty of the subject was 
soon feported in the inicrior of the prison, and the nue , 
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merous: felons, delighted at the new prospect thus opened 
to them by the humanity of the Sheriif, 


“ Shook their chains in transport and rade harmony.” 

‘¢ To the right-about face!” cried the pope: ALL THRE 
Tavents obeyed ; and Smithfield, with its horned inhae 
bitants, instantly saluted their eyes. Mr. S——n dis- 
jiked the sight of Giltspur-street counter, and Lord 
G—e complained that the protestant church of St. See 
pulchre was thrown in his teeth. Mr. W——d was par- 
ticularly affected by the view of three of his own drays ; 
and Lord Henry P— wished it was fair time, as he had 
heard the hops given at that place were very fashionably 
attended. ‘The pope interrupted the conversation, by ask- 
ing the criminals if they hud any objection, to a stave: 
they answered, none at all; whereupon his holiness sung 
an anthem, setting forth his own birth, parentage, and 
education, his connection with ALy Tug TavLents, and 
the cause of their present downfall, the malefactors joining 
in the chorus with great appearance of devotion. Our re- 
porter was so fur from the scene of action that his ear 
could only catch the following stanza ; 


J trotted from Rome to crown Emperor Nap, 
Hey, tan tara, ra, bo! 
Where | sat in a corner, and wore a fool’s cap, 
Hey, tanta ra, ra, bo! 
{ rode oh a donkey, so doubtful to view, 
‘Phat thev could not tell which was the ass of the two, 
With my monkery, funkery, . 
Riosary , Juz ry, 
Puzzle ’em, muzzle ’em, 
3obadil, rob a deal, 
Hey, tan ta, ra, ra, bo: 


During the chorus, hey, tan ta, ra, bo! Lord Henry cut 
a caper in the air, and alighted on his left leg, till desired 
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by the pontiff to desist, as so much violence might loosen 
the pin, and catse a premature exit. At the last words 
of the close, bo! Au. tux Tavents, by a sywpathetie 
movement, cast their eyes on poor Lord Henry, which Mr. 
S—n technically called catehing goose. 

The finisher of the law now -proceeted to adjust the 
night-caps, and Lord E took off his judicial wig, 
which he requested Lord G e to accept : the latter de- 
clining the offer. ‘ Nay, take it, I conjure you,’ said 
his friend ; ‘it is a full bottom.” 
ed Lord G——e, turning on his heel. At the appointed 
signal, the platform dropped, and the culprits were 
launched into eternity. ‘The pope replenished his vinegar 
crue’, to melt himself a road through the Alps, and the 
multitude quietly departed to their respective habitations. 


*¢ So is mine,” answer 


Y ed A 


To the Editor of the Satirist. 
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Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda secum, 

Multa recedentes adimunt. Ne forte seniles 

Mandentur juveni partes, pueroque viriles 

Semper in adjunctis, evoque morabitur aptis. 
MR. SATIRIST, 

Wiuatever you or others may think, I do solemnly 
assure you, it gave mea very particular pleasure to read 
the animadversions of Mr. ‘Thomas Little, alias Little 
Anacreon, alias propria persond MQPO®, in No. HI. pp. 
264, 265, 266. Notwithstanding a certain air of elegant 
persifage [as our enlightened and amiable neighbours — 
call such raillery], particularly when he calls your por- 
trait in No. IL. * an admirable likeness” of crazy Jane; I 
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cannot but with hearifclt gratitude consider my friend’s 
intention too plain to be misunderstood, and that it is to 
do me honour. 


Before we turn to Monsieur Tabart and his incompara- 
ble boutique in Bond-strect, allow me, Sir, to state a few 
observations relative to myself and my own lucubrations. 
Ed auch’ io sono pitiore; and, I may truly say, I have 
not been quite idle in the republic of letters, or in the 
walks, the sweet serpentine walks of life and fashion. 
When I was very young, and like Hercules—in the beau- 
tiful allegory of Prodicus, inimitably translated by Bishop 
Lowth, in Spence’s Polymetis—“ was musing on my 
present condition, and very much perplexed in myself on 
the state of life I should choose ;” [ See the subject detail- 
ed in prose in the Tatler |\—start not, Mr. Satirist !—I re- 
solved, at last, to turn A METH@DIST PREACHER: well 
knowing the palpable darkness of my mind, the squalor 
and gloominess of my visage, the shrill tones of my 
voice, and the general diablerie of my looks, thoughts, 
gesticulations, and language. With my head surcharged 
with thick-growing fancies, I repaired to honest ‘Tom, 
alias MOQPOL, who instantly shook his little pate, and 
asked of me my motives for the purposed procedure? [ 
told him, very sincerely, my motive—my sole motive— 
was an ardent wish to benefit the rising generation: all 
young men were not born ANAckEons, but every one 
must consult his peculiar forte ; and mine, I felt, lay in 
the powerful eaforcement of moral, virtuous, and reli- 
gious precepts, by example, and exhortations, and de- 
nunciations : by an example of personal purity, by mild 
exhortations (o amendment of life, by most energetic de- 
nunciations to impenitent reprobates of the terrors of d*in- 
n*tion, fire everlasting, brimstone, devils, and h* ll. 

“Oh! if that be your motive,” rejoined honest Tom, 
with bewitching nonchalance, ** sit dewn for a minute, 
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and hear me. You need not dye your wardrobe; but 
may do more good as M. P. and a professed writer for the 
stage and for circulating libraries. Be a second Dr. 
Jounson, or, if you please, his ghost. Think you, my 
good fellow, his dictates would have experienced such 
general reception, had they descended to, us ex ca- 
thedrd 2? No,no, Mar. It was their singularity that 
charmed and won. Dr. Jounson, the poor layman, 
writing in the attics of an obscure lodging, caused ten 
thousand times more admiration by his invectives against 
vice, than all your Wuirrie.ps, your WesLeys, your 
Provups, your Kinassurysy your Row1Lanps, could 
possibly have done. Steal an office-pen from your 
worthy father’s desk, and write; write, my boy, and, 
d*mme, you hit it!”—I here gently checked him for the 
lively /apsus lingua, and he proceeded, 

Dr. Jounxson was an excellent poct, I would have 
you write verses: Dr. Jounson wrote one excellent tra- 


gedy, I would have you write plays: Dr. Jounson com- 


posed an excellent romance, I would have vow write tales 
and novels: in short, although in externals you no more 
resemble him than /sop’s frog did the ox, yet try your 
powers of writing, Mar, and take him for your motel.” 

I thought honest Tom's advice was good, and I took it: 
hence sprung my Monkis) legend, my Spectral shew, my 
wonderful tales, my Caccdasnons of the wood, my Crazy 
dames. Dr. Jonnson lived toa good and venerable old 
age, Mr. Satirist; whilst 1 am not, even yet, quite forty : 
there is much * green wood and sap” in me still, Sir. I 
meant, by my moito from [lorace, to insinuate (o your reac 
ers, that ** every dog has his day,” and that, in litera- 
ture, 1 have bitherio been little more than a puppy. It 
were an idle task, you hnow, to attempt to screw an old 
head upon a stripling’s shoulders; nay, Lord Ti-nry 
P-tty and advocate / (see Satirist, Ne. Hl. pp. 243, &c.) 


C. Barber, Painter, 15, Fleet s‘reet, 
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have laboured hari! fo ‘ell as, that prattling is not politics, 
and that donciug is not decision. But vears brine adyan- 


tages. and comforts too, along with them ; the ins of to- 
day may be the ours of to-morrow, and may lose their dig- 
nities ; whilst men like me may, in time, assume a bolder 
tone ; and although, in the language of Paul, [allow a 
methodist in spirit one brief quotation !] “* when they were 
children they spake, understood, and thdught as such,” 
and when they were raw half-educated ‘youths in parlias 
ment, they wrote and acted like simpletons ; yet, in the 
fulness of time, Mr. Satirist, I do hope I shall come 
nearer and nearer to my illustrious prototype; and, as 
HE compiled an excellent dictionary, shall be able, of my 
own self to write a horn-book for Monsicur Tasart’s Ju< 
veniLé Lipnary 1n Bonp-street. 

And now, having thus given you my succinct history, 
I will return to this incomparable vender of babe’s meat. 
In the first place, I must tell you— 
_ My sarcastic friend MOPOS, by leaving out the repeti- 
tion, or chorus of Mons. ‘i.’s Porm, greatly injures the 
tout-ensemble, or general and combined effect. The lines, 
meo periculo,—entre-nous, I wrote them, mum,—should 
indubitably run thus : | 


POEM; 
‘« There was a little maid, 
And she was afraid, 
Her sweetheart would come to her, to her, to her: 
She bound up her head, 
When she went to bed, ° 
‘And she fasten’d her door with a skewer, aanes skewer.” 


Your taste and judgment must enable you to see, ata 
glance, the sprightly effect of this chorus. I can hardly 
believe any pretty master or miss could read it aloud, 
with a rattle, 4 whistle, or a sampler in each hand, with 
out renewing the scene in Virgil : 

VoL: I. QQ 
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sem! Arsire corusce 
Laminibus flammz2 arrect's, salsusqae per artus 
Sudor iit,* reERque ipse (or ipsa) solo —-mirabile dictu,— 
Emicuit, parmamque fereas hastamque trementem.” 

I remember, that when, afier anine year’s struggle with 
my bashfulness, on one hand, and my love of fame on 
the other—whilst I stood, like Garrick, between Thalia 
and Mclpomene, in Sir Joshua’s picture, or rather like 
Macheath between Luey and Polly, in Gay’s opera, till 
both lappels of my best coat were nearly torn off—l re- 
member, I say, Sir, that when I applied to my critical 
friends for their candid opinions of this Porm, two of the 
foremost in my esteem, viz. Mr. Douce and Mr. Pye, dif- 
fered somewhat about the close of my third line. Mr. 
Douce shrewdly suspected that it omght to run thus, * tew- 
’er, tew-’er, lew-’er;” and that then it would rhyme 
charmingly with the close of my sixth line, “ skewer, 
skewer, skewer :” but the Lawreat, [to whom on this, 
as on many other occasions, I am under inexpressible eb- 
ligations} smilingly twitched my ear,t+ and whispered me 
to beware of such a miserable substitution : ‘‘ The re- 
mark,” he justly observed, ‘* was quite from the pur- 
pose, and was unfortunately no iHustration; as every 
cockney, spiriting his dog to spring a covey of pigs 
with the old sow at their heads, would vociferate—‘ To 
her, Jowler, to her, to her.” I have since seen a remark to 
this purport in the Satirist, No. III. p. 229. 

I cannot agree with honest Tom in his severe strictures 
on Mons. T. Si populus vult decipi decipiatur, is a very 
vtemmon maxim ; it is the jus et norma of all my publi- 
cations, and, I doubt not, of all those of Mons. T. . If 
rich parents will buy, why needy authors will compile, 


* Anglice—* Could not contain their wee for Affection” 
Merchant of Venice. 
+ Cinthius aureim vellit. 
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and needy shopkeepers will sell. We must suit our cus- 
tomers at our end of the town, if we Can, as cleverly 
as Richard Phillips, Esq. Sheriff, &c. &c. &e. &e. &c. 
does his at the other. There is ever an implied and exist- 
ing connection between the buyer and the seller ; the article 
bought or sold is only the medium. How could lawyers 
get on, were there no litigants? How could novel-mon- 
cers, farce-mongers, libel-mengers, &c. exist, were there no 
circulating libraries, no reading-clubs, no sentimental 
boarding-schools, no pampering papas and mammas ? 
You yourself, Mr. Satirist, give the animated answer in 
No. III. of your work, p. 297. I only regret, Sir, that 
you seem not to be one of us. 
MAT@AIOE, not MATAIOL, nor 
Tic Autuor of the Pursuits of LiteRAtuReE. 


Fe Al tl i i tt ie 


SAWNEY, COBBY, AND RUFO. 





A POLEMICAL ECLOGUE.* 





SawNey. 


Cossy, though long thy loud discordant strains 
Have pleased the grosser ears ef vulgar swains ; 


* We insert this eclogue, which was sent to as as an original pro- 
duction, not for any particular merit that it possesses, but to shew with 
what shameless effrontery some people will attempt to pass off the 
most barefaced plagiarisms. On reading it slightly over, we 
scarce knew what to make of it; but some particular allusions 
brought to our recollection the dispute hetwern Mr. Cobbett and the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, who have taken such pains to expose, for the 
amusement of the public, the political venality and inconsistency of 
each other : and upon turning to the Edigburgh Review, July 1807, 
Art. TX. and the Political Register, Oct. 1807, we found, that there is 
scarce an image, or even expressiva, in this eclegue, which is not 
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~ Whilst thou of fools and knaves by turns hast sung, 
The venom flowing ceaseless from thy tongue ; | 
Soon shalt thou see how little thou art prized, 
Thy strains neglected, and thyself despised. 


Cornspy. 


Why, bully Sawney, this high-sounding tone 
Suits well thy drowsy bagpipe’s nasal drone ! 
Thy anger needs must fill me with affright, 
Who art ¢ alike prepared to sing or fight ;’ 
Whose fiery courage ne'er exhales in vapour, 
Thou fearest no bullets—* so they be of paper.’ 


SAWNEY. 
Such asinine attempts at wit may pass 
With those, who'd praise the dancing of an ass :* 
But more thy ‘ vaunted honesty’ offends, 
False to thy foes, but falser to thy friends ; 
For scorn and ridicule an object fit, 
Thy honesty no greater than thy wit. 


Cossy. 
Full well I know the source from whence to date 
Thy impotent abuse, and rancorous hate : 


stolen from these publications; however distorted by caricature, or 
disguised by the mode of application. If such piracies are to be suf- 
fered, there must soon be an end of ‘all literary property: this is pick- 
ing our pockets and laughiug in our faces. To deter others from at- 
tempting to impose onus such plagiarisins, we thought of extracting 
from the Edin, Review and Pol. Regisiter the pas-ages which this 
eclogue-writer bas so unblushingly copied ; but we found that this would 
be to make a note upon every line. We must thereiore beg leave to 
refer our readers to these publications, and content ourselves with no- 
ticing only a few of the thefts, and fixing a mark upun the prinvipal of 
the pilfeeed expressions, by setting them within the pillory of inverted 
commas.— Note by the Editor. 

~ * No allusion to. Lord Henry Petty, 
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Beneath the farmer’s cow I saw thee steal, 
Thy stomach growling for the milky meal ; 
The farmer came—a sinile it sure might cause, 
To see ‘ the paps torn from thy hungry jaws.’ 


SAWNEY. 


This purse, the pledge of Betty’s* love behold, 
Meant to receive our visionary gold ; 

This purse, though dearly valued, shall be thine, 
If thou canst prove thy faith to equal mine, 
And ‘ convert Ruro,t who extremes hath tried,’ 
Shall judge the contest, and the prize decide. 


Conpsy. 


This gay cockade, where azure, red, and white, 
Display their varied tints in contrast bright, 
Young Fanny { gave; and dearer than mine eyes 
I hold this pledge of buried prejudice ; 

To thee I yield it, if I fail to prove 

That all thy wooing is but cupboard-loye. 


Rvuro. 
Begin the charge, and thou the charge repel, 
Alternate, like the buckets of a well ; 


* We do not know that we are right in printing this name thus: in 
our correspondent’s manuscript it is certainly Petty; but he writes in 
a strange careless way, and (to borrow a vulgar phrase, originally, we 
believe, confined to a theatrical sense) pays little attention to his P’s 
and Q’s. Berry, however, is certainly a name more suited to the fe- 
minine characte: aliuded to.—E, 

+ Rufo, or Rufus, Repueap, the nick-name given to our second 
Wiisiam. We cannot see the allusion: and why convert Rufo? Per- 
haps our readers may find the explanation, on looking into the Edin- 


burgh Review cited above.—E. 
t Quere, is this Miss Fanny, Lord Fanny, or Sir Fanny: Pope 
bays, ; 


Tord Fanny spins a hundred such a day”’—E, 
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So, between both, though whelm’d in sorry plight, 
Truth, if at bottom, may be brought to light, 










SAWNEY. 
When hither, from the serpent-hatching West 
Thou camest, ejected as her foulest pest, 

Thou wast so delicate, thy ears so fine, 

il Thou couldst not even bear the grunt of swine, 
in| And wast as fretful as a Porcupine.* 



































* This is evidently an allusion to the title and avowed principles of 
ot Mr. Cobbett’s original paper ; and to convince our readers that we do 
‘ not venture this assertion without good reason, we subjoin afew ex- 
tracts from the Prospectus of a daily paper called the Porcurine, 
published by Mr. Cobbett, in Oct. 180. | 
“ Having in America (says Mr. Cobbett) wiétnessed the fatu] effects 
of revolution, having seen the erime of rebellion against monarchy 
sf punished by the tormenting, the degrading curse of republicanism ; it 
y is with the utmost astonishment and indignation I find [in my native 
: country] the emissaries of the republican faction (for such it really is) 
{i still preaching fanaticisin and infidelity, still bawling for that change 
wohich they have the audacity to denominate REFORM. For me, who 
have seen republican judges become felons, and felons become repub- 
lican judges ; for. me to fold my hands, and tamely listen to the inso- 
lent eulogists of republican governments and rulers, would be a shame- 
fy} abandonment of principle, a dastardly dereliction of dyty. | trust 
f shall never be base enough to decline a combat with the enemies [of 
RELIGION and ZoyaLTY]), whether they approach me in the lank 
Jooks of the sectary, or the scald crop of the Jacobin.—The unpervert- 
ed acnse of the people ts so decided in favour of the established order 
of things, that the contrivers of innovation are never formidable, ex- 
cept where their real views are unperceived. If { hope te yield some 
:titling support to the ministry, it is not because I have received, or 
ever shall receive, any gratification at their hands; but because I am 
most sincerely persuaded that, NEXT ‘TO THE VIRTUES OF HIS MA- 
JESTY, THIS COUNTRY OWES ITS PRESERVATION to the wisdom 
and inrecairy of Mr. PITT and his colleagues. In the days of 
. Ff youth and ignorance, I was led to believe, that comfort, freedom, and 
BE eirtue were exclusively the let of republicans. A very short trialcon, 
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But now thy zeal leaves convert Jews behind, 
And the pigs stare to see thee grown so kind. 


CosByY. 


When the starv’d North no longer would supply 
Thy maw with singed hede* and huggis pie ; 


vinced nv of my error; amd | feel an irresistible desire to communicate 
to my countrymen the fruit of my experience ; TO SHEW THEM THE IN- 
JURIOUS AND DEGRADING CONSEQUENCES OF DISCONTENTMENT, 
DISLOYALTY, AND INNOVATION; TO CONVINCE THEM THAT 
THEY ARE THE FREEST AS WELL AS THE HAPPIAST OF THE NU- 
MAN RACE} AND, ABOVE ALL, TO WARN THEM AGAINST THE ARTS 
OF THOSE AMBITIOUS AND PERFIDIOUS BEMAGOGUES, WHO 
WOULD WILLINGLY REDUCE THEM TO A LEVEL WITH THE CHEAT- 
ED SLAVES, IN THE BEARING OF WHOSE YOKE 1 HAVE HAD THE 
MORTIFICATION TO SHARE.” —E, 

* There is a fine description of this Scotch dish in the wicked Hall 
Stevenson's first lyric epistle to a Scotch reviewer: 


* Nay, [ could wish 
To see your b—s—es singed and flead, 
Just like your favourite dish, 
A singed hede; 
To smell them Savoury and reeky 
Like Cocky Leaky : 
And as your cook, at the simith’s forge, 
Gives the tine flavour of the wool 
To a sheep’s scull, 
Which makes you eat till you regorge : 
So the communication is so great 
Between your brains and your b—e, 
Between the seat 
Of laziness and seat of pride ; 
That though the brains of ail you jokers 
Never struck fire into a single joke, 
Yet if your b—ms were singed with pokers, 
Your brains, perhaps, might yield a Jitle smoke.” 


It is, perhaps, proper ‘to observe, that Hail Stevenson was the friend, 
the Eugenius of Sterac: some, whe are unacquainted w.th his writ- 
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We saw thee rav’nous as a leech for food, 

¢ Prepar’d to stick’ where’er there might be blood,’ 
And emp‘y every vein to do us good ; 

Well mayst thou grieve at Bet y’s fou! disgrace, 
Thou’st lost thy dinners since she lost her place.’ 


Sawnery. 


Once Farmer George had all thy love, and then 
His servants were the very best of men ; 

His house was clean, and needed no repair, 

His cattle managed with ‘ paternal care ;’ 

And all who talk’d of ‘ tyrants or of slaves,’ 
Were ‘ ideots, scoundrels, gallows-hating knaves." 


Cossy. 


As soon as Betty got the farmer’s place, 

Thy ‘ cheek-bones high, straight back, and modest face,’ 
Were seen in every corner of the house, 

And scarce a cheese-paring was left a mouse ; 

Thy itchy fingers were in all the dishes, 

Thou wast so greedy of the loaves and fishes. 


SAWNEY. 
Tow ‘ wondrously art thou transform’d of late,’ 
Thy former love alt turn’d to bitterest hate ! 
‘The farmer now is a poor purblind’ sot, 
His house all filth, and mouldering with the rot ; 
His cattle work’d beyond their strength to bear, 
His pigs, Lord help “em! left to feed—on air ! 





Consy. 


The § folly-stricken blockhead and his toe 
With avile fomentations fondted’ so, 


ings, might otherwise suppose, very naturally, that the above was. ad- 
dressed to the present Edinburgh reviewers. 
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Had ne’er been heard of, had he left thee free 

To * gorge and pilfer’ with impunity : 

But ’twas too much to bear, all on a sudden 

To be kick’d out,’ and lose thy beef arid pudding.* 


SAW NEY. 
Oft hast thou sworn that Prrra, in thine eyes, 
Alone was fair, was honest, good, or wise ; 
While thy loved Fanny thou hast o’er and o’er, 
Pelted with mud, and call’d a ‘ rebel’s whore 2+ 
How Fanny grew so good, we should be told, 
And Pirra changed to such a ‘ thief and scold.’ 


Cobsy. 


Whene’er I changed, *twas ne’er for love of pelf, 

‘ My reasons always satisfied—myself :’f 

But thou, when Pitta fed the pigs, didst cry 

Her mode of fatting to the very sky ; 

And prais’d to the third heaven young Betry’s plan, 
Though Pitta gave them corn and Betry—bran.§ 


SAWNEY. 


How long the good Votrine didst thou traduce ! 
But ‘ thy last praise was worse than thy abuse.’ 


* Their legs (the legs of the Edinburgh reviewers) were thrown 
taily under the table of some minister of state, whose jokes they 
cheered, and whose follies they laughed at, when they met in the 
morning in their snug economical apartment; and then to find them- 
selves, like the drunken cobbler in the play, returned, as if by enchant- 
ment, to their onions and beer.” Political Register, as above.—E. 

+ “ Shewed like a rebel’s whore.”—-Macbeth, Act I..se, 1. 

+ “I have always given reasons satisfactory at least to myself for my 
change of opinions. Ib... 

§ “ They extolled Mr. Pitt’s plan of finance to the sky, and praised 
Lord H. Petty’s (the very reverse of it) to the third heaven.” Ib,—B.- 
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Horwetra, who enjoys thy present smile, 
Exhausted once thy talent to revile : 

Thy once-loved Surripana is grown dull, 
Fickle, and worse, ‘a merry-andrew’s’ tral. 


Conny. 
Thy eye can see no virtue, charm, or grace, 
Except what is reflected by the place ; 
This gave the Docrress charms, for this was bored 
Pitta with vows, for this Vorrine* adored. 
Even *‘ LAvpERDALIA was a fool’ and b—, 
‘Till she could vive something’ besides—the itch. 


SAWNEY. 
On all whose praises thou hast ever sung, 
The ordure of thy low abuse is flung. 
In sooth twas hard that thou couldst ne’er obtain 
One cheering smile to recompense thy pain ; 
And though expos’d for sale, ’twas never thought 


Worth while to ask for what thou mightst be bought. 
Cosy. 


Thy keen review is ever turn’d to seek ye 
Something more solid than your Cocky Leaky: 
Thongh ‘ like a crow about to gorge its prey, 
Thanks to the farmer! thou art driven away ;’ 
Thou’lt © pick our pockets if we don’t take care, 
For thou art second-sighted, like a hare.’ 


Ruro. | 
Break off the contest, and henceforth be friends, 
You both have wisely sought your private ends. 
The gay cockade to Sawney I decree, 
Coby, the empty purse belongs to thee. 
Oxford, Dec. 1, 1807. N. 


* « They were delighted with Mr. Addington, enamoured of Pitt, 
and adored poor Mr. Fox.” Political Register. —E. 
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MR. SATIRIST, 

Ir the scheme I am about to propose should mect 
your approbation, this letter may be inserted in your next 
number, as the avant propos te my intended lucubrations. 
Novelty, amid the present pruriency for periodical works, 
must, ina great degree, be the jewel which recommends 
any particular publication to a more distinguished portion 
of public favour than its rivals. I rejoice to sce that you 
have hit upon several methods of creating a preference for 
ihe Satirist, not only novel, but truly excellent in de- 
sign. Your Comparative Criticism, among other me- 
ritorious features, must entitle you to the unqualified ap- 
probation of every friend to genius, literature, and jus- 
tice. It is a base and despicable triumph that is gained 
over the timid hare ; but to drag the wily fox or ferocious 
tiver from his secret haunts, and hunt him to an ignomi- 
ous death, is a noble chase. Now, Sir, to my subject. 
Anxious to rescue from disgrace and, obloguy a certain 
body of political worthies, se/f/-named “ ALL tHe Ta- 
Lents,” I long exerted all my talents to discover a me- 
thod of doing justice to their virtuous patriotism ; but so 
much had been written and said upon their arrogance in 
power, their meanness while falling, and their rancour 
since that lamentable event, that I began to dispair of 
success. IJ successively adopted and abandoned twenty 
designs: at last, after mature deliberation, I conceived 
that the most proper, and only new lightin which | could 
exhibit my characters, would be to present them to the 
public as deliberating and deciding upon their future ope- 
rations. With this plan in view I sketched a tragie-co- 
mic-melo-drame in rhyme, consisting of the following dra- 
matis persone, and entitled, 
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Vox Et PRETEREA NIHIL. 





Lorp Luvcirer, an ambitious noble, - - - Mr. Grin-vile. 
Tom Eco, a libertine, withab—y song, - + Mr. Chance-seller. 
Demon, q misanthrope, - - - + - = + Mr. Grey-goose. 
CaTs-Paw, aninformer, - - - + - - - Mr. Albas Panis. 
BraG, adehauhee, - - - - + - - - Mr. Harlequin. 
WeazeL, atoad-cater, - - - - - ~- = Mr. Oldport. 
Buock, a stationer, - - - - - ~ - = Mr. Temple. 
VexsaTILe, a borough-monger,- - + - - Mr. Turnay. 
Ariel, an evil spirit, - - - - - + - = Mr. Wind--am. 
And 
SKIPTON, a petit-maitre, - - - - - + - The Young Roscius, 


who was to have introduced a favourite pas-seu/, 
called Heel and Toe, to the tune of ‘‘ Here we go 
up, up, up, and here we go down a downee.” 


Mr. Law Sulky. 
ee Se, ee dtr Medicus. 
Mrs. PRompTER, - - ~-.- = = - = = Mrs, Fitz. 
Miss PRomPTER, = -*- - - = = = = Mrs, Bucks. 


Waiters, Servants, Trainbearers, Supporters, &c. &c. by Messrs. Beds, 
Norfolk, Holland, &¢. &c, &c. | 3 


Out of these materials I manufactured a pretty kind of 
melancholy-farcical piece, laying the scene at Willis’s, and 
causing the actors, after lamenting, regretting, groaning, 
reviling, quarrelling, bragging, and cursing, according to 
their various characters, through the first four acts, to 
console themselves in the fifth (when, you know, an au- 
thor must make all end happily), by individually assert- 
aéng their own great abilities, and coming to a resolution, 
nem. con. to harass their successors in office by every pos- 
sible means. Much interest is excited in this act by the 
hobble they are in about finding topics for this patriotic 
purpose, as they confess to one ‘another, that the old pa- 
laver about the freedom of the people, reform of parlia- 
ment, liberty of the ,press, &c. &c. won't go down now, 
since they have been tried, and found wanting, At last, 
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however, they agree that nothing can render them more 
hateful, despicable, and ridiculous, than they are already, 
and determine to rail against m——ts for seizing the 
D—h fleet ; for not seizing the P-rt—se fleet; for incensing 
R—a by maltreating her allies ; for not incensing R—a, 
by capturing her own navy; for employing Sir #1 
P-——m ; for not employing Colonel C d; for speak- 
ing in a haughty lone to Am—ca ; for dispatching a con- 
ciliatory mission to the Un-ted St-les ; for vexing and 
thwarting the designs of Buonaparte, &c. &c. ; and, above 








all, for not promising any thing while they perform a 
great deal, which my heroes conclude is not done from any 
love to the country, but solely with the design, Mr. Sati- 
rist, of satirising them!!! 

Tom ico, Versarite, Brac, and as many more as 
have brass enough, make a party of themselves apart, re- 
solying to join a band of pretended patriots, to be called, 
‘* the friends of the people in both houses,” i.e. both plays 
houses. 

I flatter myself, Sir, that this was no very bad idea, par- 
licularly as the drama was interspersed with many striking, 
interesting, affecting slage-traps ; such as the appearance 
of the ghost of the great old Whig, Mrs. Fitz going into 
fits on the occasion; a Byll absolving Britain from her al- 
legiance popped iu by the pope, and another made by 
Otprort; Mrs. Bucks stow-ed away like Falstaff ina 
-bucking basket ; the songs of {‘ the soldier tired of war's 
alarms,” by Mr. Braarurp, and * the soldier’s return,” 
by Mr. Buacktocxe.—Really, Sir, the scene was magni- 
ficent, and worthy of either house. 

But, alas! (alents, even though we possess them all, are 
insufficient to procure us estimation. My drama was re- 
jected at D | ——, with the most mortifying disdain, 
and a reprimand: for my insolence in libelling my BEtT- 
vers; and at C G , because some of the musical 
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performers were on terms of the most familiar intimacy 
with my principal characters, they turned me and my 
play away in sorroz. 

This is hard usage, Mr. Satirist, after all my pains 
and rack ing of the brain, after all my mighty promises, 
to end in smoke ; but the vaunts of my heroes ended the 
same way, that is some consolation. 

My drama being thus damned before it is played, I am 
grievously at a loss to discover by what channel | can give 
vent to all the wit, satire, and humour which it contains. 
Will you, my dear Mr, Satirist! enable me, through the 
medium of your most exceilent work, to indulge in my 
cacoethes scribendi, and shew the world how vastly clever 
fam. My modesty will not permit me to say more ; nei- 
ther will | predict that you will find I possess all the li- 
terary talents in the nation, because if I did, you would 
naturaliy expect an abortion. 

“ Qivey ogos Cais SegoCeiro, rd D'erexey savy.” 
(I prefer the Greek, because “ Parturicnt montes,’ &c. is too 
hacknied to be adopted by a man of my erudition,) 
Rather let me hope you will find me resemble one of the 
Blocks, doing much, and boasting little. 

I am aware that the cobweb ‘of my brain cannot pro- 
perly find its way into your publication in its original 
dramatic form ; and I imagine it will be better to give a 
local habitation and a name to the pervs of my heroes, 
as they are committed, than to contemplate them in pro- 
spective. I therefore propose to give monthly an exact, 
though summary, account of their conduct and sp—ches 
in P. t, under the title of 


‘* P——tary D-b-tes in Rhyme.” 





You will readily conceive that, inexecuting this desiga, 
it will be unnecessary for me to notice much of the present 
m——y. They never say or do any thing worth preserv- 
ing; and if we had no other subject (f am grieved to 
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confess it), both you and me, Mr. Satirist, might ery— 
‘* Othello’s occupation’s gone.”’ For my money, Sir, 
what could the classic wit of a C-nn-g furnish comparable 
to the puns of a Sh—n; the keen sarcastic observations 
of a P——I to the moody, muddy remarks of a Wh-—d ; 
the sterling sense of a R—e to the frittered conccits of a 
W—n ; the weight of a C—gh to the heaviness of a 
T—le; the perspicuity of a H—ch—n to the financial 
tropes and figures of a P—y; the tempered fire of a 
M—lls to the pertness of a N—p—t; the vivid and glow- 
ing colouring of a H—y to the dark and gloomy designs 
of aGr-y. Lord, Sir! I could make nothing of these 
men ; it would indeed be chipping niocks with a razor : 
and besides, all the loyal, patriotic sentiments are uttered 
by my heroes ; and these alone are worthy of being hand- 
ed down to posterity for an example (not pattern) te alt 
true patriots. 

I hope, great Satirist! you will not dash my cup of li- 
terary fame to the ground. Consider! what a grand thing 
it will be to consecrate all the effusions of All the Ta- 
lents ; not in the slovenly way of a daily paper—not 
choaked with the numerous weeds which spring up so 
luxuriantly with every little flower of rhetoric, vanity, 
and patriotism—not buried beneath the dross of extra- 
neous matter, but, as it were, etherealized a la W-——m ; 
divested of all rubbish and nonsense (for, Heaven forgive 
them! they do give birth to a vast quantity of both), and 
calculated to swim, like a duck, down the tide of Time, to 
a well deserved immortality!!! My soul fires with rap- 
ture at the prospect, and in the plenitude of my convic- 
tion, I could, if needful, give you a thousand and one ad- 
ditional reasons why youshould not refuse a nichein your 
Temple ;—but talking of Temples (vide Locke on the 
connection and concutenation of ideas), I have wasted too 
much stationary already, and it is time I stood still. By 
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a prolixity, rare with me, and incongenial with my name, 
I have encroached far too far on your truly valuable li- 
mits. I shall therefore conclude in a hurry as great as 
that with which Al/ the Talents concluded their memora- 
ble administration, by subscribing myself, 
Your sincere well wisher, 
Brevis Curtis. 


The Loiierer. 


N.B. No connection with my namesake theal——n. 


PPP LOVEE ELA L ELA? or 


THE LOITERER. 





No. I. 
MR. SATIRIST, 

I nave read your work, and am pleased with it: you 
will think this no compliment, perhaps, when [ tell you, 
that I never was displeased with any thing in my life. 
Why I particularly like your production, however, you 
shall presently hear: but, as it is most probable, that 
having once introduced myself, I shall often feel inclined 
to address you, you have certainly a right to know some- 
thing about me, before you admit me to any degree of in- 
timacy: and therefore | will tell you as much as. I know 
myself, 

This may be done in very few words; for of my birth 
or person I shall say nothing, there being nothing unna- 
tural in either. Disposition and habits distinguish and 
characicrize the individual ; when I haye told yon mine, 
you are informed of all that is of consequence to know. 

I began with telling you, I never was out of humour 
in my life; and the nearest approach I ever felt towards 
resentment, was once, when, calling ona lady with whom 
J bad taken it into my head to be deeply enamounred, I 
perceived the letter 1 had addressed to her the day before, 
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containing a tender avowal of my passion, cut into litde 
ladies and gentlemen, for the amusement of her younger 
sisters: but then I was only angry with myself, for baving 
been such a coxcomb as to write it. 

For this singular and placid disposition, J am, in great 
measure, indebted to Nature, but not a little perhaps to 
circumstances. I have never felt cither the burthen or ab- 
solute want of money, and never had a—wife ; the two 
principal sources, I have heard, of irritation and discon- 
teat. I am connected with no party, and therefore poli- 
tical changes affect me not; I am no speculator, nor 
gambler, and not subject, therefore, to be rufled at the cae 
prices of Fortune ; I am no virtuoso nor connoisseur, and 
though | see a vase, beautifully broken, sold for a thou- 
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sand pounds, and a picture absolutely given away for 
five thousand guineas, | do not curse the slenderness of 
iny purse which prevents me from purchasing such bar- 
gains: and, lastly, 1 am no author, so that the wit 
of the Edinburgh Reviewers will never make me hang 
myself, 

As to my habits, having no business nor profession to 
engage me, my time is generally spent as chance directs, 
When I rise in the morning, I seldom know where [ 
shall sleep at night. There being scarce any object from 
which I cannot derive pleasure, | pursue that which first 
presents itself, and quit it when | meet with one more in- 
teresting. 1 am neyer absolutely idle, nor ever actively 
engaged ; and, from this desultory mode of passing my 
time, 1 am known among my friends by the name of Tue 
Loiterer: and this title 1 beg leaye to adopt in my 
correspondence with you. | 3 i 

Reading is among my principal amusements; and, in 
_ general, the works of the present day are particularly 
suited to one of my disposition. They do not burthen 
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and eonfuse our memory with new ideas, nor keep our 
minds upon the stretch to soar with them to the regions of 
imaginatio:, or dive into the proiunditics of science, 
All is plain, acd smooth, and joz-trot travelling. I have 
gone over most of the works that have been put toge- 
ther, of late years, at our principal book manulacio- 
rics ; and it is revlly astonishing to conceive into what a 
variety of shapes the ingenious literary mechanics have 
worked up the same materials ; by which means they have 
undoubtedly promoted he isterests, if not of literature, 
certainly of her servants, the printers, papermakers, and 
booksellers. In all their works, the same information, the 
same thoughts, constantly recur, like the paper-figures in 
a raree-show; sometimes tricked out in tinsel finery, at 
others stripped almost fashionably bare: but it is pleasant 
under any shape to recognise our old acquaintance. I 
have, however, now and then, met with a stray idea or two 
that were new to me: these I have transcribed into a little 
volume I had bound up for the purpose. It is not yet 
half full; and, as I travel about a good deal, it is conve- 
nient, and agreeable enough to carry in oue’s pocket the 
whole library of modern literature. 

Now, Mr. Satirist, it is for very different reasons that I- 
am pleased with your publication: for though partiality 
to old friends is natursl, I never feel a disinclination to 
form a new acquaint«nce with one, who has agreeable qua- 
lities to recommend him. But besides the general air of 
originality which characterizes your work, | admire parti- 
cularly your powers of invention and imagination. You 
set out with telling us, that you would lash, without 
mercy, the follies and vices of the age: and, in good 
truth, you have laid about you pretty handsomely. Now 
I think with you, tha’ folly and vice deserve chastise- 
mont wherever they are met with ; but then it puzzles me 
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to imagine where you will seek them. I am afraid, Mr. 
Satirist, that you are one of those, who have taken up ihe 
idea of the progressive degeneracy of the world ; andall 
these vices and follies you talk of, are only the visions of 
your imagination. 

Iu the political, moral, or literary world, what is there 
to excite your ridicule or indignation? When did there 
ever exist more patriotism or public virtue? .f eamot 
imagiie why the changes have been rung so long upon 
All the Talents ; even Lam alost weary of this. They 
told us, with all the noble co.fidence that conscious 
worth inspires, that they possessed all the talent-, wealth, 
aud consequence of the country: if gentlemen’s words 
are not to be taken for such trifles as these, all the mutual 
confidence, the refined intercourse of polished society 
must soon be at an end. If they did nothing, are we to 
conclude that they could not it they had pleased? and 
as to the economy which they promised, did they not 
very prudently secure in their own pockets, no doubt for 
the most patriotic purposes, the money which other mi- 
nisters of less talents would have foolishly squandered 
upon the public service ? 

Look into private life; when was there ever more libe- 
rality of sentiment, or greater refinement of manyers? 
Every day destroys some ridiculous antiquated prejudice 5 
and the mist, that obscured the light of nature and of rea- 
son, is dispelling hourly. Religion and morality begin 
now to be properly understood ; and are discovered to be 
very different things to what our ignorant ancestors bes 
lieved them. At the same time, our ideas of honour and 
chastity are better defined, and have assumed a more 
avreeable appearance. A wife is no longer like an estate 
in tail, which the possessor cannot dispose of, but is as 
transferable as any other personal chattel; and an action 
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for crim. con. is the established mode of ascertaining her 
value. 

Of the state of literature in general I have spoken al- 
ready : and | can see no reason why the dramatic writers 
of our times should fall under your castigation. If few 
of our modern comedies make us laugh, I attribute it to 
the politeness and philanthropy of those who write them. 
Laughing is beneath the dignity of man; Lord Chester- 
field ** has set his canon against” it as boorish ; and these 
comedy-inaking centlemen have very probably found in 
Tasso, I meen since Mr. Hoole translated him, that a 
man, if touched in the laughing vein, may laugh himself 
to death. Now this would be carrying a joke too far, and 
they avoid the risk of it, by banishing wit and humour 
from the stage. It must be confessed, however, that the 
authors of some abortive tragedies, which have been 
brought forth, have not been so considerate, for they have 
made us laugh immoderately : but then they never har- 
rowed us with terror, nor conyulsed us with sympathy, 
which might have produced, perhaps, more painful sen- 
sations. 

In short, Mr. Satirist, I can perceive no object on 
which your lash can be applied with justice: to me, 
wherever I turn my eyes, every thing wears asmiling and 
fascinating appearance: and I hope to convince you, in 
the course of my correspondence, that there never existed 
a state of society more virtuous, or fess capable ef im- 
provement, than the present. 


C. 


Oxford, Dec. 10, 1SO7. 
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A CITARACTER. 


No. IV. 








~~ 


* Lingua melior, sed frigida bello 
Dextera.” 

Lo! when St. Stephen’s deme the field affords, 

How fall and furious swells the war of words ; 

There the bold chief his fancied bands arrays, 

With fancy’s eve the tented plain surveys, 

Bids his ideal troops the foe engage, 

And shows the storm of battle where to rage. 

Himscif a stranger to the fields of fame, 

fails with exulting voice the veteran’s name ; 

Points with indignant irony to those 

W ho, fired with British zeal ’gainst Britain’s foes, 

Croud from the desk, the loom, the farm, the fold, 

Of Albion’s rights the guardians free and bold. 

Tongue-valiant chief, whose thoughts the foe disdain, 

When parted only by the Atlantic main. 

But Aus rue Tavents take him at his word, 

To high command the boaster is preferred ; 

While many a warlike chief, who firm has stood 

In Brifain’s cause, “mid toil, and flame, and blood, 

Beholds, with all an injured soldier’s pride, 

Superior rank and service thrown aside ; 

Compell’d to one, the war’s command to yield, 

‘- Who never set a squadron in the field, 

“ Or the division of a battle knew,” 

Save in the glorious toils of a review. 

Now see him wafted from Thames’ tranquil shores, 

To where the current sea-broad Plata pours: 

Say, Muse, what triumphs gild this hero’s sun, 


What troops are vanguisi’d, and what cilies won ? 
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Has the undaunted mind, whose piercing jeers 
Derided B—A and all his volunteers ; ; 
Who view’d with turn’d up nose, and haughty look 
The labours of a beef and pudding cook ? 

Adores the dainties of a Spanish board, 


And yields to General Podrida his sword ? 


THE ARTS. 
No. IIL. 


«* Exact—their own defects to scan.” 


Havina stated our belief that the surest and. best 
means of promoting British art, was to reward handsome- 
Jy, ovat least adequately, the highest degrees of merit 
that are manifes ed in its several branches; and having 
declared our opinion,* that all the public societies for the 
encouragement of arts and. artist-, though well intended 
by these who have instituted, and those who continue to 
support them, were in this respect faulty, we shall pro- 
ceed to maintain these assertions, beginning with that in- 
stu ion which is called the Royal Academy. 

it may be thought bold, but we venture ‘o inform the 
public, that there exists no establishment in this country 
that can properly be called an Academy of arts. We do 
indeed ogcasionally see the letters R.A., aud bear the 
words Royal Academy, but they are meye words and [el- 
ters ; and though we acknowledge the existeice of a sort 
of mis-shapen club, which is alternately wiclded by con- 
fending partics, and on which these words are very pret- 


tily pated, there is in reality no such éhing in England 


asan AGADEMY or Arts. To all the highest and best 


* In our fest number, p. 46. 
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purposes of a British academy, our present national 
estadli hment has been found totally inefficient. lt ex- 
hibi‘s ** the trappi g antl the suits” of the Muses and 
the Graces, but bay not ** that within which passeth 
shew.” It is the scabbard wi hout the sword. It is the 
mere exterjor, the speckled eggshell, of art, of which the 
subsiance and yital principle was blown away vy its boxe 
ish legislaiors, in wauton ignorance, 

The period of the institucion of ‘his miscalled academy, 
was the spring-scason of Briti-h art, to which no genial 
summer has succeeded. The tour to whose care was con- 
fided the important task of forming an academy, ¢éa/hed of 
legislating for the fine art , bui they really did no more 
than hang up the festooned trophy which still remains, of 
their triumphs over Nature, 

A public lecturer, with whose observations on the point 
before us we perfectly coincide, says, ‘* that an academy 
differs from, and is superior to, an ordinary school, in re- 
spect that it is less a place to instruct novices in what is 
known and practised, and more a place for men of distin- 
guished abilities to confer in, and communicate their 
lights and discoveries to each other, for their mutual be- 
nefit, and the general advancement of art.”* In another 
part of his book, Mr. Landseer observes, that a drawing- 
school is not an academy of arts, though it be a very 
proper appendage to one ; but that a national academy is 
a public establishment for the discussion of principles—a 
parliament of art. 

Unless, therefore, a public taste be formed, or, being 
formed, is-gra@ually raised and refined, by the nataral 
operation of such an establishment: unless principle in 
art be ascertained and promulgated ; unless the highest 


* See Lectures on Engraving, delivered at the Royal Lustitution, 
pp. 333, 334. 
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aims of the superior artists of the country, be promoted ; 
unless the regions of ideal felicity are explored; unless 
we gradually repossess and cultivate the Paradise of 
Arts, how can it with any propriety be allowed that an 
Academy exists in England ? 

Now, from the very commencement of the existence of 
the Somersct-louse society, the elements of success have 
been set at variance. Of the recipe that was prescribed 
upon that occasion, the ingredients were without affinity, 
and subsequent trifuration has not incorporated them. 

In the then state of the public taste, we deem the sane. 
tion of the Royal patronage, and the obiainment of such 
public encouragement as could then be called forth, con- 
STITUTIONAL requisifes of such an establishment as was 
then intended ; but, from that time to the present, we 
bave been doomed to observe (we state it ** more im pity 
than in anger’’), that counteraction has subsisted, where 
conjunction and co-operation were most desirable ; and 
that—strangely perverse as it may secm—the academic 
laws in effect urge the patron and the public to thwart 
each other in a purpose they both desire; for the royal 
patron is without power, or at the most can ouly exercise 
an ungracious denying power, while the patromsed have 
not (so provident have been its legislators) even the free 
enjoyment of the fair produce of their own exhibitions. 

Ata time when the studies of historic and poetic paint- 
ers are so scldom remuncrated from the purses of indivi- 
duals, and in a country where they derive no rewards at 
all from the wise solicitude of the government for the 
public welfare: at such a time, the arcists of this society 
are not allowed to receive—or if to receive, not to retain, 
the little encouragement that is once a year afforded them 
by the public. ‘The opulent will not purchase, or will 
rarely purchase, modern pictures and statues, but the pub- 
lic at large will pay a trifle for a transient annua! gaze at 
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such performances ; and even of these trifles the ariists 
are dispossessed by an act of folly, which the subsequent 
wisdom of the society has not yét corrected. 

Now an academy of arts, not being a thing of an hour, 
instituted for the mere present entertainment of the pre- 
sent company, the legislators of that in question should 
not only have looked steadily at what was present, but 
should also have looked into futurity, and seeing “* which 
grain would grow, and which would not,” should not have 
trusted to nobility and opulence for that early encourage- 
ment to painting, which was destined to arise from British 
superiority (as long as such superiority could be main- 
tained) in the art of engraving, and from the money re- 
ceived for admission to their annual exhibitions. The 
smallest reflection might have suggested, and the smallest 
exertion of common sense might have secured for the 
members of the institution, the revenues which both these 
sources would have amply yielded, but like the fabled 
dog in the water, they let go the mution for a shadow. 

Meanwhile, the dead painters are perpetuating their 
triumphs over the living, by monopolizing through their 
agents the talents of the best engravers of the country ;* 
and the good sense of the society of painters in water-co- 
lours, by dividing their annual receipts, and from the na- 
tural operation of principles, which we shall more fully 
explain at another time, bids much fairer than that at So- 
merset-house to become an academy of arts. 


KE. B. 


(Ve shall pursue this theme in our future numbers.) 


* See the two works now publishing in this metropolis, after the olé 
Muas.ers. 
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SECOND LETTER OF FLAGELANTUS. 
SIR~s 

Tue “ Edinburgh,” and some other of the “ reviews,” 
appear to me to have taken up the poems of Mr. Moons 
with too vehement and ungoverned a hand. It is, per- 
haps, among the many errors of judgment in official cri- 
ticism, one of the most injudicious, to treat with unquali. 
fied rigour and asperity those performances which disco. 
ver great powers of mind, led astray more by the exube- 
rance of fancy, the impulses of youth, and the ardour of 
passion acted upon by these, than by depravity of prin- 
ciple. If, in such productions, there are mingled, 
though sparingly, worthy sentiments on irreproachable 
subjects, that display a capacity for works of a higher 
order and purer tendency, there is a well-founded hope 
the fruit may be fairer than the blossom. In all such in 
stances, the mental gardener, if you will allow me to close 
the remark by a figure, would act a wiser and a better 
part to use the pruning-knife rather than the hatchet; 
and though he would but ill perform his duty, if he did 
not separate the weeds from the flowers, yet it would be 
equally absurd to tear them both up together, however 
near they might be placed to one another in the same 
border. While he removes the one, he should nourish 
the other. [t sometimes happens, that the same natural 
tuxuriance of soil produces both ; but at once to cut up the 
whole, root and branch, as if it were a barren, im practicable 
spot, would argue the extreme of folly. The parable cor- 
responds with the metaphor, Sir, in all its parts; but 
with this aggravation of error in the ill-judging critic, 


who, by not attempering due animadversion on the exs 
ecptionable by approval of what is good, and by which 
that good might be reformed to the best, does a real injury 
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to the cause it is his bounden duty to defend. And if by 
bitter and unsparing severity, talents of the order I have 
described are deterred from further exertion, whieh fre- 
quently happens, as rage and tyranny are the worst ree 
formers, the author of such comments is to be considered 
as a public offender; for virtue loses a friend. Many 
are the examples on record im proof that her avowed ene» 
mies have become her most ardent advocates ; but their 
reformation has generally been wrought by the lenitives, 
rather than the corrosives of moral discipline. The 
writer who has given birth to these reflections, affords 
many instances of a feeling heart run away with bya 
glowing, and, in some respects, wanton imagination ; 
but in his last published volume there are to be found 
many pieces that the most rigid censor might peruse with 
delight. Jt contains internal evidence of his ability to 
produce a work no less estimable for its brilliance than 
its moral excellence ; and one such author allured into 
the path of rectitude, is capable of doing more good, 
and of giving more sanctioned pleasure to society, than a 
legion of those dunces, whose dulness some of these criti- 
cal gentlemen cry up as the Mentors and Nestors of the 


age. It is in this belief l address the following stanzas 





TO THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 





Dear Tom, so like to one another, 
So well in all things you agree, 
Of Cupid you are sure twin brother : 
Just such a darling rogue as he. 


Just such another fiekle boy, 
Wild, whimmy, and unsteady ; 

Brimful of waggery and joy, 

For mirth or mischief ready. 
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Like him you hurl your:daris and fires, 
¥et gentler seem than Venus’ turtles ; 

Look, sing, and play what he inspires, 
Embow’red in laurel, rose, and myrtles. 


Like him, too, you are often naught, 
Restless by day, by night alarming ; 
With all that urchin’s fancies fraught, 
Yet whip ye both, ye both are charming. 


Then, as for what the critics say, 

Against your frolic and your fun; 
You know the vigour of his ray 

Draws maggots from the pregnant sun. 


Poor crawling things! a myriad train, 
At once may batten in your beam ; 

And while they prosper on your strain, 
Themselves are scarcely heard or seen, 


But, were like Seneca’s your page, 
A code of merals iv each sheet ; 
Siill would the critic-reptiles rage, 
And eat, and scold—and_ scold, and eat. 


Yet as your Muse, though blithe and gay, 
Has sometimes kiss’d the shrine of Truta; 
O let her, in each future lay, 
Cuasten, not chill, the glow of youth. 


What though you can sweet chaplets bring 
From Harmony’s delicious store, 

And woo the Muses at their spring, 
Till all the Nine confess your power : 


Your Mira, Mary, Nea, Nancy, 
Are but the playthings of an hour; 
Form’d in the haram of your fancy, 
Dulcineas of a fairy bower, 
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And though you are a peerless knight, 
Lord of a little burning zone; 

Ne’er will you taste of true delight 
Till Virtue shares with Wir the throne. 


Believe me, Virtue’s sacred lyre 

Can touch the tenderest, noblest strain ; 
But Wit’s incendiary fire 

Soon blazes off, and leaves a stain. 


Ah! then to her your vows impart, 
And taste the charm their love bestows ; 
Give and receive the bliss of heart, 
Which vagrant Passion never knows. 


So Venvs shall with PaLias join 
Graces and ‘virtues round you throng ; 
The purest, richest wreath shall twine, 
And all be proud to aid your song. 
PF LAGELANTUS. 


PS LOL ORO LAPD EBP APPA D EL? 


TOUR IN WALES, 





To the Editor of the Satirist. 


SIR, 

Ir is so common to hear complaints of the great inunda- 
tion which the press has lately suffered of tours and tra- 
vels, and most especially of tours over Wales, that I 
should not venture to offer the inclosed paper to your no- 
tice, if they did not appear to be as novel in their style as 
they certainly are hackneyed in regard to their subject. 
They contain no sickly affectation of sentiment, nor far- 
fetched observations on national characters, nor romantic 
descriptions of picturesque scenery, but a correct state-- 
ment of facts that actually occurred, and remarks thereby 
very naturally suggested. It would be superfluous to par- 
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ticnlarize the manner in which they came into my hands: 
legitimately, Mr. Editor, I assure you, and with full li- 
berty to make them public. The only omission I have 
hazarded, is that of such oaths as appeared to add little 
or nothing to the elucidation of the subject: the only al- 
teration is in the spelling, which was calculated exclu- 
sively for the higher fashionable circles, and has not yet 
been introduced among literary men, er the middling 
ranks, by whom it might be called incorrect. Creature is 
therefore always substiiuted for cretur, horse for orse, 
ostler for orsler and horsler, &c. &c. which liberty, I 
hope, the xoble author will forgive me for taking. I have 
also put capital letters to all the proper names, and small 
ones fo indifferent words, particularly prepositions, con- 
junctions, articles, &c. when not placed at the beginning 
of a sentence. ath 

I am, Sir, your admirer and humble servant, 


C.M. T. 





LETTERS FROM LORD —— TO HIS FRIEND AT OXFORD, 


DEAR TOM, Cardiff, July 26, 1807. 

You wanted to know how we liked our tour in Wales, 
and particularly the voyage down the Wye, and some 
other things, which I will speak of when I come to them, 
ali in their turns. As to the beautiful Wye, as they call 
it, L suppose the name comes from this—Why is it called 
beautiful 2 ltisnot much broader than our Isis, and the 
banks rise so high all about it, and are so thick with wood 
(good pheasant shooting, by the bye, I suppose), that you 
can’t see an inch of the country. At Ross they teld usa 
vast deal of a famous good man (a saint, I suppose), and 
wanted us to get out, and see his monument in the church ; 
but he was only a tinker, or something—so as we wanted 
to make play, and bad no time to lose, we sat fast in the 
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Boat. Perhaps you may know something of him, as you 
are so fond of the poets. ‘The parson (a brother of the 
tutor at ) seemed to think it odd, our not getting out 
tosee the old man’s tombstone. Says he (very conse- 
quentially), ‘* it is Pope’s immortal man of Ross.”— 
‘* D— the pope,” thought I to myself; but I only wished 
the parson good morning. 





Well, Sir, on we brushed down this beautiful river, and 
heartily tired of it we got; but we had plenty of good 
prog and wine aboard, so we got on merrily, somehow or 
another. Those idle dogs, the boatmen, wanted us to get 
out, and give them a rest, while we looked over a pretty 
church, Tinter, or Tinder,* or some such name, I think 
it was ; and it did seem a nicechurch. But, Lord! one 
sces nice churches every day, and it looked just as well 
from the waier; so we went on to Chepstow ; and I could 
not sleep very well, because [ eat and drank a little too 
freely, perhaps, at least 1 think that must be the reason. 
But, however that may be, I was disturbed in the night, 
and found the accommodations tnx that line very bad in- 
deed. Dick complained too, who, I find, a very 
pleasant companion as any in England, Vil assure you ; 
so full of his jokes, and always a laughing and talking of 
one thing or other. Chepstow Casile is a large old place, 
and so is this here at Cardiff’; but, Lord! one castle is so 





like another, and its d—d hard climbing up the old 
broken steps in the round towers, let me.tell you—and all 
for what? and our time being +o short, for we must be 
in Y orkshire for the grouse’s sake, on the 12th of August, so 
we've resolyed to lose no more of it in visiting old castles. 

This is about the longest letter I’ve ever wrote ; and I 
can’t, for my soul, think why you wished me to send you 
so many particulars about this outlandish spot of earth. 


Possibly Tyntern Abbey is here alluded te. 
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But, however, [ will write as you wished it. So no more 
at present from 





I 





DEAR TOM, Caermarthen, July 31, 1807. 

You must think me a strange sort of fellow, to write 
you such a long letter as I did t’other day, boring you 
with long stories of rivers and castles, and the Lord knows 
what, and never once mentioned our style of travelling, 
which is half the story after all. I’ve been thinking on't 
ever since. But have a little patience, old boy, and I'll 
give you the whole set-out. And I’m glad you asked me to 
write, for it helps to pass away the time. Dick cer- 
tainly is a very pleasant fellow ; but then, you know, be- 
ing always with the same person, makes the afternoons 
seem longish. But the mornings is what I was talking of, 
and, you know, bow fine they have been. Well, Sir, 
after finishing a good hearty egg and meat breakfast, we 
are off about one, and how do you think we go about it? 
Perhaps you fancy we box ourselves up in a rattling 
postchaise, or ride some of the little scrambling Welsh 
ponies, or steal through the hedges in a buggy. Eh! 
now do me a favour—throw this letter down, and don’t 
take it up again till you have guessed five minutes how we 
go. Why, then, to make a short story of it, I’ve brought 
down my own yellow barouche, and my four blood-lika 
bays! That’s your sort!—So Dick and I[ take the box, 
and I the reins—our two valet de chambres sit in the well 
behind us, while the two grooms ride our hacknies, whi¢h 
we sometimes condescend to mount forachange. And 
thus we go spanking up and down the bills, astonishing 
the natives, and playing the deviland all. So nowas you 
know what sort of figure we make, you will be more at 
home like, when you come to read of our journey, and all 
that we see in this strange country, and if we meet with 
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piy thing very uncommon, you may be sttre Til tell you; 
but as yet there has not been much to amuse you. |'So/1 
must conclude at present (being bed time). 

Your, &c, &c. 


P.S. One thing I niust tell you; for it made us laugh 
fit to kill ourselves two whole days... You aust kiow, 
the women go barefoot, and wear stockings'that reach just 
down to the ancle, and no lower; but the strangest part 
of all is, that these stockings are fastencd' round | their 
great toes by along thread. They walk over the roads, 
and make nothing of it, thotgh all rough and stony. 





DEAR TOM, Cardigan, dug. 4; 1807. 

Ihave such sad news for you, as will almost break 
your heart to hear. I told you how, bad the roads are— 
so the d—d fool of an. ostler and my;thick+headed groom 
never telling me that Captain had a loose shoe, I drives 
them all along at sucha hell of a rate, that he’s gone dead 
lanic. -So l’m not in much of a humour: for entering’ on 
the beauties of this fine codttny, since youwillshaye itso: 
though, for my own party Lid was«to die- thés pmimites J 
can't say 1 think it. a fines couniry—quile |‘ Hieweyerse. 
What is a fine country, 1 should be glad to knem?, that 
is to say, for travelluig. Why, a fine ever bowling-green 
road, sixteen miles loag, with one gentle hill to rise, angl 
one’to fall, so as youmay drive a light barouche, like mine, 
all the way in an leur add five minutes at a long trot, 
and bring your jour. in hand injt the end cdl over inva 
fine creamy. foam, but neither blowa nor bruised. That's 
ny notion; iM may be wrong, butl defy any man io give 
nic a better; for asxyto: youn bc belt fel surrounding ssc 
(which is all cant, for one scerery's, dike another 
you're once used to.them), .do you thigkjany but ¢ 
jool would take his eyes off,is horses to. wtare and.g 
VOL. I. UU 
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about the country? Why it stands to sense it can't be. 
Well, then, my honest opinion, if you will have it, is, 
that this here Wales is all wrong in every essential parti- 
cular. The roads are steep and hollowed out ; and, you 
must know, I thought they were paved with artificial 
stones at first, but I soon found it was all natural solid 
rock: so that the upshot of all is, that Captain is lamed, 
as I mentioned ; and moreover and above, the barouche, 
which is frue London built, and fittest for London streets 
| and the park, has got a most confounded shake, which, I 
. doubt, it will hardly recover, though I have doctored it 
to the best of my abilities. Then again, at most places, 
the stabling is infernal, and the water so hard, that it 
scours the poor tits like a dose of julep. 

The post’s a going out, so I must close my catalogue of 
grievances with advising you never to venture your car- 
y case into Wales. Yours, &c. &c. 


























DEAR TOM, Machynlleth, Aug. the 6th. 
a3 Is not it hard, when a man travels so far for a little 
pleasure and recreation, that he should have all his sport 
spoiled by a d—d, impudent, low-lived—but I'll tell you 
my story all in order, just as it was, and you shall judge 
for yourself. You see, every body bored and bothered 
us so with their beautiful and picturesque, and such non- 
sense, and said we might as well have staid at home as not 
to see the Devyil’s Bridge, because it is so extraordinary, 
we were over-persuaded, and determined to go; anda 
curious place, no doubt, it is, and you will find a very 
good account of it in the book of roads, as I will shew 
vow some afiernoon—but that’s neither here nor there.— - 
vay the road was so bad, being in reality no road at all, 
¢the moors and marshes, that we could not take the 
iche, but were to ride a horseback, and the two ser- 
vants were to drive the barouche to. Abcrystwith, and then 
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bring it on to meet us here, we riding all the way. But 
finding the inn at the Devil's Bridge rather solitary, and 
Dick happening to hear that Aberystwith was a sea-port, 
and luckily taking it into his head that bathing would do 
his stomach good, we start off on a sudden for Aberyst- 
with, and come into the inn at nine o'clock at night. 
What should we find there but our two rascals sitting in 
a fine parlour with wax lights, and all grand, bottle of 
wine and fruit before them, aping their two masters, and 
calling one another Lord —— and Richard , Esquire. 
At first I could have laughed at their d—d impudence ; 
but when we found that they had made such an jmpres- 
sion on the landlord and all the waiters, that they would 
persist in believing that those two scoundrels were our 
masters and we their servants, this was carrying the joke a 

little too far, and we resolved to resort to legal means to 
establish our rights. And so the lawyer told us t& prose- 
cute by all means ; and we went before a justice and gota 

warrant, and apprehended them ; and we were to come to 
the sessions to give our witness against them. But as the 
time was precious, and they would not try them at once, 
and dismiss us all as we wished, and’ the langh, someliow 

or other, sct in desperately against us, we thought it best 

to make off, and bring the two puppies with us here, and 

see whether they won't punish them immediately, without 

any further trial than what we can swear against them, 

this being North Wales, I'll let you know how it turns 

out to-morrow. Your, &c. Wc. 


Tour in Wales: 








DEAR TOM, Machynulleth, Augs7. 
It’s all blown over, and we have agreed to forget and 
forgive. My man has made a proper apology, and pro- 
mised never to look more like a gentleman than his master 
again. He really seems a true penitent, and thinks the 
mistake arose (for he declares upon his houout it was all a 
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mistake, and they had no intention to deceive) from hig 
wearing powder, and our being crops; for these Welsh 
savages can’t be supposed to know much of the fashions in 
town. © As to Dick’s man, Upton, he carried it off likea 
snecring rascal to the last moment ; and if there was not a 
rood deal of wages duc, Iam sure his master would not 
suffer it. Butthat’s his look out. Yours truly. 


P.S. Dick is cursedly mad at my telling you of this 
affain, because, he says, it will make such a'story against 
us at college 5 but, for my part, I see nothingto Jangh at 
in it. ‘But you: may as well say as little: about it as you 
can help, as it scoms to hurt him. | 





core TOM, / «i! Caernarvon, Aug. 10, 1807. 
 Thatunlucky accident Kept us so lone; that we can’t be 
in Yorkshire in time for our friends the grouse, at least 
hot for the first day ot two, particularly as most of my 
eweet: creatures: have got a little lameness; ‘more or less, 
unless wwe leave them all with ourservants:at Chester to be 
cured, ‘and travel night and day in chaises to Moor, 
which we think of. Only, having nothing to do here, and 
being in avery comfortable hotel (the best inn Ihave 
seen in this country); diwrite to you, old boy, becanse 
you were 86 very anxious to hear about the mountain of 
Snowdon. A wretcheder barren, hill you never set eyes 
on, but we did intend to goto the top: and. see Ireland ; 
but the public-house at the-hottom, where. we must have 





dined wind slept, was so smail and bed, that we plucked 
up our vesolution, and crept on here the. same evening, 
which we have rejoiced at ever since. Dick’s spirits flag 
very much in this miserable poor country. I often wish 
yow had been with us, though we do quiz you for a read- 
ing mut; for somehow you contrive to make a greater va- 
riety in Conversation. But that was an unfriendly wish ; 
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for of ail the d—1 countries I ever saw this is the worst : 
and as I never left Old England before, [ never will 
again; and as I have now some experience in travelling, 
} offer you the same advice : being ever, dear Tom, your, 
XC. 
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TOMMY DALMAHOY. 


A MIGHTY PATHETIC TALE, FOUNDED ON!) FACTS; AND 
WRITTEN IN THE MOST APPROVED STYLE OF MODERN 





POETRY. 
There liv’d within the Isle of Man, 
[n comfort, in content, and joy ; 
W here all live happy (if they can), 
Mister and Mistress Dalmahoy. 


One little son, four years ago, 

Blessed this fond pair (as we are told) ; 
So ‘Tommy Dalmahoy, you know, 

We may imagine four years old : 


When from his maid he chanced to stray, 

(Who cried, ** Come baek, you naughty boy”’); 
But, ali! the soot-king stole away 

Poor litle Tommy Dalmahoy. 


Now, Dolly did not dare go home, 
So having run about all day, 


Still vainly secking little Tom, 
At night she wisely—ran away. 


That night poor Mistress Dalmahoy 
All restless lay, no sleep had she, 

For thinking of her little boy, 

And of hicr servant, Dolly Dee. 














Tommy Dalmahoy. 


Next day (as vain was every. plan 
These anxions parents could employ), 
Resolv'd to quit the Isle of Man, 
Mister and Mistress Dalmahoy. 


** You know,” said she, *‘ my cousin Brown, 
A widow lives at Pentonville ;. 

Let us go live at Somers-town :” 
Said Dalmahoy, ‘* My love, we will.” 


They gain'd the land by casy sail, 
Of time they would not risk the loss ; 
So took two places in the mail, 
‘ Which brought them safe ta Charing Cross. 





Now be it known, that Dolly Dee, 
The very day she came to town, 

As lucky as a girl could be, " 
Engag’d herself to Mistress Brown, — 


This lady scldom was provoked, 
(And thus her health and temper kept), 
But when her parlour chimney smoked, 
And then—she vow’d it should be swept. 


This was the case one winter’s day, 
The little freezing sweep appears ; 
His hands for mercy seem to pray, 
[lis cyes distilling jetty tears. 


The maid exclaim’d—* Ah! can it be!” 
Ie clasp’d her neck with eager joy ; 
And many kisses Dolly Dec 
Gave little Tommy Dalmahoy. 





Quite angry enter’d Mrs. Brown, 

Who vow’'d the maid should lose her place ; 
She from her chamber coming down, 

Saw Dolly and the sweep embrace...» . 














Tommy Dalmahdy. 


Of virtue, prudence, moral laws, 

She prattied (ill her tongue was weak : 
The maid did not reply—because 

Her heart was full—she could not speak. 


At length she ceased, and in a chair 
Exhausted sank in silent grief : 
The maid then told the whole affair, 

And gave her careful mind relief. 


She cried (still trembling from her fright), 
** I see, dear Dolly, I’ve been wrong ; 

But as you knew that you were right, 
Why did you let me scold so long.” 


A thoughtful head had Mistress Brown, 
And form’d her plans with prudent skill ; 
So sent a note to Somers-town, 
(Five minutes walk from Pentonville.) 


“To night, to take a cup of tea, 
And then at cards an hour employ ; 
Will Mistress Brown be glad to sce 
Mister and Mistress Dalmahoy.” 


Now by the time that DollyDee 

Had wash’d and eomb’d poor little Tom ; 
A note, as short as note could be, 

Arrived, to say, ** they both would come.” 

£ * * * * * a 
Now tarts and sandwiches appcear’d, 

But what they were I must conceal ; 
Because I have not truly heard 


If they were ham, or beef, or veal. 
pe 


A dish was placed at cither end, ie 

And in the middle stoo:) between, — 
(Nor guessed they what it might portend) 
A wide and monstrous soup-tureen. 
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The gists in wild amazement gazed, 
Bat soon their wonder turn’d to joy ; 

When Mrs. Brown the cover tais’d, 
Upstarted—Tommy Dalmahoy.* 


His father stared, his mother shriek’d, 
And from her seat she, tumbling down, 

In strong hysterics laugh’d and squeak’d, 
Which quite alarm’d poor Mistress Brown. 


The fit was o’cr, she wiped her eyes, 
Tom jumping out soon found a chair 3 

Cried Mistress: Brown, ‘* to supper rise, 
*¢ And I'll relate the whole affair.”’ 


The guests now each, with face screne, 
‘Phe sandwiches began to munch ; 

And Dolly mov’d the soup-turcen, 
And brought instead a bowl of punch. 


They eat and drank with much delight 
Till twelve o'clock, so great their joy ; 

And then, said Mistress Brown, “ Good tight, 
Mister and Mistress Dalmahoy.”. 


S.R.S. 


MR. SATIRIST, 


I wovnp call your attention to a certain public li- 
brary in the vicinity of St. James’s, where the directors 





appear fo pay less attention to the selection of valuable 
publications than to price, otherwise we shonld-not be 
surfeited with the effusions of democracy atid discontent, 
instead of being benefited by the labours of the learied, 
and amused’ by the sallies of the witty’) 0" 

Is it not abominable, that a society instituted for the 
purposes of literary recreation, should be converied into a 


* This is not an entire new idea; Mrs. Brown, most probably, 
Caugot it from the anecdote related nn the Satirist, No, f. p: 62. 
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rendezvous for the seditious. Yet such, Mr. Satirist, is 
the case; and to such an height is the levelling system 
carried,. that a person who is nothing but the servant of 
the institution, has the impudence to arrogate to himself 
the chief direction, This manis in the constant habit of 
seating himself before the fire, which is destined solely 
for the use of subscribers, and disgusting the company 
with language that would even disgrace the pestiferous 
mouth-ef John Horne Tooke. Such conduct merits the 
severest animadyersion of the Savirist, and [ sincerely 
hope you will not permit it to pass unnoticed. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Jermyn-street, A Subscriber to the Ligrary. 
Dec. 17, 1807. 
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POLITICS. 





Wuitte the adyocatesa of disappointed and degraded 
faction are impiously striving to convulse the British em- 
pire with the direst apprehensions ; while they are trai- 
torously endeavouring to inspire the world with sentiments 
derogatory to the honour, and adverse to the interests, of 
their country, be it our task to expose their infamons dee 
signs, to contrayert their gloomy and diabolical asser- 
tions, and to coavince our fellow-subjects that nothing is 
required but firmness and unanimity to maintain the are 
duous struggle in which we are engaged, and to bring it 
toan happy and glorious termination. 

An opposition newspaper has compared the British na- 
tion to a grand mercantile company, trading for the mu- 
tual advantage of all the parties concerned. Now ad- 
mitting the comparison to be just ; and also, for the sake 
of argument, that the present ministers, being members of 
this mercantile body, had by mismanagement and miscon- 
VOL. 1. x Xx 
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duct embarrassed the concern, we would ask this sapient 
_ and patriotic writer, if he would not deem that partner 
a fool and a knave, who, to gratify a paltry spirit of re- 
venge, published an exaggerated account of such mis- 
conduct, and consequent embarrassment, and thus incited 
all those who were jealous of the company’s prosperity 
and power, to unite in the endeavour to reduce it to 
bankruptcy and ruin? Yet such, but more aggravated, 
is the conduct which this tr—r, and his vile coadjutors, 
have steadily pursued. The enemy of his country 
must be a TrRA1ToR! And are they not the enemies of 
their country, who brand her with the most opprobrious 
epithets? who accuse her of robbery, craelty, and injus- — 
tice ? who strive with impious energy to fan the embers of 
discontent at home, and strain every nerve to add fuel to 
the flame which her arch foe has kindled against her on 
the continent ? 

_ Denmark has been told, that she was wantonly assailed, 
and barbarously plundered. America has been persuaded, 
that her neutral rights were unjustly restricted, her mer- 
chants oppressed, her flag insulted ; and encouraged to de- 
clare war against us by an exaggerated representation of 
the injury she may do our commerce; to excite the jea- 
lousy of Portugal, and facilitate the designs of Buona- 
parte against that devoted kingdom, she has been inform- 
ed, that she was deceived and neglected by the British 
government ; and the whole world has been taught to be- 
lieve, by the journalists of an abandoned faction, that Eng- 
land is in the lowest state of despondency, without wisdom 
in her councils, without confidencé in her rulers, her com- 
merce annihilated, and her manufacturers starving. 

It is sufficiently manifest, that those men who, to regain 
their futnier power, cherish and abet these pestiferous cne- 
mics of their country, must be themselves utterly destitute 
of every genuine patriotic feeling, and wholly influenced 
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by the selfish motives of sordid interest and -inordinate 
ambitian. Have we not, therefore, just cause to congta-. 
tulate the nation that they were so speedily driven from 
the helm of government ? 

Before our next number appears Parliament will have. 
met; then shall we behold these sturdy opposers of their 
country’s interests with slander in their mouths, and ran- 
cour in their hearts, railing at the wise and vigorous mea- 
sures which have been, happily for the British empire, 
adopted by their successors. Measures which, bad they 
been planned by a Grey, a Grenville, or a Windham, 
would have. been extolled as the most glorious examples 
of political sagacity ; but their subtile designs and falla- 
cious oratory will no longer delude ; the nation will clear 
ly discover that their resentment and lamentations pro- 
ceed not. from a conviction that the policy of ministers 
is ruinous, not from the dangers which threaten their 
native land, but from disappointed ambition, and remem- 
brance of the golden dignities which have been, most for- 
tunately, wrested from their grasp. If the salvation of 
their country were the object of these outrageous English- 
men, they would, in the present hour of peril, discard 
all selfish considerations, and cordially unite with minis- 
ters in the endeavour to effect it: but, alas! they are only. 
anxious to secure the fruit, and heed not the safety of the 
tree; forgetting that if the stem should perish the 
branches will cease to blossom. Long may the guardian 
genius of Britain prevent them from either seizing the 
fruit, or injuring the tree ! : 

_ Hitherto England has rather lamented the sufferings of 
outraged Europe than trembled for herself. Now she be- 
holds nations in whose defence she has expended her trea- 
sure and her blood, uniting with their oppressor to de, 
siroy her. She feels that her sacrifices must be. severe, 
but she looks with confidence to the sturdy patriotism of 
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her loyal sons for ultimate deliverance. She knows what 
she has to expect from submission to a barbarous and ex- 
asperated enemy, and what from a manly defence of those 
liberties and rights which it is at once her glory to possess 
and to maintain. 

A very transient view of the various events which have 
astonished Europe since the commencement of the French 
revolution, must satisfy us that nothing less than absolute 
ruin has been the invariable doom of every state, which, 
by an infatuation not to be accounted for, has been in- 
duced to identify its interests with the French. Some 
of them indeed have been unavoidably precipitated into 
the vortex ; but whether led by inclination, or driven by 
tiecessity, the same fatality has attended ‘all. The revo-' 
lutionary tyrants of France have been indiscriminately 
deaf to the calls of justice and the cries of distress : and the 
Fraternal embrace has conveyed its venom alike into the 
bosoms of friends and foes. Of all these successive 
monsters, however, not one has equalled the present in his 
grand characteristics of violence, treachery, and open 
contempt of every law human and divine. Far from 
having been, in any instance, mollified by submission, he 
appears to have exercised his iron rod ‘most vigorously 
upon those who fawned upon and courted its chastise. 
ment. Of this we have a recent proof in his conduct to- 
wards the King of Prussia. The blandishments of that 
unhappy monarch were treated with disdain, and a con- 
tinued system of aggression “pursued in order to provoke 
his hostility ; and the end baving been obtained, he was 
speedily degraded into a passive instrument of the ambi- 
tious conqueror, ft is impossible to conceive a more ab- 
ject and miserable situation than that of the once power- 
ful Frederick Wiiliam. Reduced to a level with the tip- 
start mizions of his oppression, a witness to the calamities 


of his subjects, and deterred even from exercising his pre- 
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yogative in the punishment of the traitors who contri- 
buted to his destruction. To such accumulated suffer- 
ings expulsion from his dominions would have been come 
parative mercy. Exiled and a wanderer, he would at 
least have preserved the respect and commiseration of his 
country ; but this negative extension of lenity would have 
been ihcompatible with the diabolical genius of his victor. 

Notwithstanding this tremendous example, the magnar 
nimity of Alexander has not been proof against the insi- 
dious promises of Buonaparte. . He is, at this moment, 
treading the same steps which conducted his late unfor- 
tunate ally to destruction; and has already tasted the 
fruits of his folly and baseness.. Like an elephant, 
tamed to servitude and bondage, he has been in good time 
sent abroad to decoy his unshackled brethren ; and has 
generously invited the ‘* proud Islanders’ to participate 
in his slavery and degradation. But. he has calculated 
with his master; and both will be deceived in the resulé. 
Alexander will be despised for having proved an unprofit- 
able tool-; and Napoleon will again be disappointed by 
the loyalty and patriotism which distinguish the British 
people amidst the wreck of surrounding dynasties. 

A more enlightened policy directs the government of 
England, and rules in the minds of her inhabitants. “Ac- 
customed to think for themselves, Britons will never allow 
themselves to be guided by the imbecile counsels of do 
luded friends, nor scared by the menaces vf exasperated 
enemies. Diificulties and dangers may for @ time attend 
them in the honourable struggle, but a happy and glo- 
rious security will be the reward of their toils. ‘The forced 
measure of shutting the whele of the continental ports 
against our trade, will, in the end, have the effect of bring- 
ing ruin upon the heads of those who have devised it, and 
been most instrumental in enforcing its execution, Buos» 
baparte and his emissaries are aot iusensible to this dan- 
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get; and a¢cordingly we find them impatient’ under its 
operation, and trembling for the issue. Notwithstanding 
all that has been said by the partisans of opposition, who 
appear to have set as little bounds to their admiration of 
the enemies, as to their abuse of the real friends of their 
country, every reasonable man must foresee the result of 
that system of violence which has been resorted to, in or- 
der to compel our assent to the extravagant and ruinous 
proposals of the usurper. It is impossible to conceive 
that the whole of the continental powers will long per- 
sist in promoting an object, the attainment of which 
would only tend to aggrandize their tormentor. Neither - 
is it to be expected that the people of England will, in 
order to remove a temporary inconvenience, consent to 
surrender that liberty which they have for ages’ been ac- 
customed to venerate as their most valuable possession, 
and thus assist in the annihilation of their political ex- 
The character, the conduct, and the interests of Buona- 
parie, all warn us of the fate which has already been prepared 
for us, in the event of the completion of those vast schemes 
which he has so long meditated against the British empire. 
It is not in Italy, Holland, Switzerland, Austria, or Prus- 
sia, that we are to look for examples whereon to build our 
conceptions of his designs with regard to us. No! we 
might ransack every page of history, and select every re- 
corded instance of tyranny and barbarity, and still be un- 
able to form an adequate opinion of the savage intentions 
of the modern Nero, should he achieve this long-pro- 
jected conquest. For the truth of this position, we need 
only direct our attention to his own sanguinary boasts, 
and to the promise which he has always held out to his 
troops of yielding up the whole nation to devastation and 
Plunder. i 
We have not urged this last consideration from apy 














fears we may entertain that this general ruin will ever be 
deplored by posterity: on the conttary, we have too firm 
a reliance on the resources as well as on the virtue of our 
country to be in any degree moved by the pusillanimous 
cant of certain leaders of a faction, the existence of 
which, in times like the present, is one of our most 
grievous calamities. It behoves us to be on our 
guard against the disgraccful insinuations of those who 
would have us rely upon the forbearance. of the enemy, 
rather than our own energies. It is to ourselves only that 
we must look for preservation, and least of all to the le- 
nity of the French ruler. Buonaparte dispenses, with an 
unsparmg hand, calamities and chains to his own sub- 
jects, but to his enemies—PERDITION. 

We are far from thinking with Cobbett and other spe- 
culative writers, that England would be benefited by the 
annihilation of her foreign commerce, but we are ocon- 
vinced that the efforts of the Corsican tyrant to exclude 
her from all intercourse with Europe will only produce a 
very partial inconvenience, and affect her national prospe- 
rity much less than has been generally imagined. It is a 
fact which ought to be universally known, that little 
more than one-sixth of her national income is derived 
from foreign commerce; and if it were possible for Buo- 
naparte to exclude her from every port in the four conti- 
nents, Britain would still remain (in preportion to her 
size) the richest and most powerful nation upon the face 
of the globe: for she possesses within herself and her co- 
lonies all the necessary resources for maiutaining this glo- 
rious superiority .* 


* In our next we shall shew the nature and extent of the internal 
resources of Great Britain, and point out by what means she may 
avoid even the possibility of scarcity, both as it regards the cubsist- 
ence of her inhabitants, and the supplies of her navy. 
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* What would be the situation of her enemies? Wiisle 
our navy Was sweeping their vessels from the surface of the 
ocean, and our brave tars enriching themselves and the 
country with the spoils of their labour, Europe, Asia, and 
America, would be doomed to suffer the most severe priva- 
tions, and, like muzzled mammoths assailed by an infuriat- 
ed lion, to rave and rage without the power of vengeance, 

‘ But a new world is now opened to the British mer. 
chant, created as it were by the very means which were 
destined to effect his ruin: what must be the chagrin 
and fury of Europe’s tormentor at this, to him, most 
galling reflection! Our faithful ally, the Prince Regent 
of Portugal, nobly scorning to bend his neck to the yoke, 
has quitied his circumscribed and precarious European 
territory to establish an almost boundless empire on the 
éontinent of America. He who has so long been little 
better than the tributary, will now be the error, of Spain, 
whose rith Peravian possesions will tremble to their. 
cenire. 

The advocates of faction and sedition, who. proved 
% the impossibility” of this honourable and magnanimous 
emigration, and ridiculed “‘ the folly’’ of all those who 
were of a different opinion, will doubtless, now the event 
has occurred, with equal warmth and wisdom, endeavour 
to persuade us that it can produce no ultimate benefit to 
Great Britain ; but we doubt if they will find one En- 
glishman, without the walls of Bedlam, who aa become 
the proselyte of their sophistry. 

The Prince Regent has proved his attachment to Eng- 
land ; he has, he requires no other ally ; and in retarn for 
ihe protection and assistance of her fleets, he will not he- 
sitate to grant her, exclusively, the most extensive com 
mercial advantages. 

We cannot conclude this article without expressing 
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our unqualified approbation of the wisdom and secresy 
manifested by his majesty’s ministers in} promoting and 
effecting this desirable and felicitous event. 
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THE HOST OF FACTION. 





Arise, satiric Muse! Lo! Faction’s band = *«® 
Again demands the labours of thine hand. 
Tu conscious virtue bold—arise, advance, a : 
And lash the loathsome hireling brood of France ; 
Through the foul ranks of venom’d hornets pierce, 
And, in the galling pillery of verse, a 
Let each disgraceful countenance be view’d— 
Which should adorn a pillory of wood! 

Behold where purblind Ignorance is seen, 
Known by his lengthen’d ears and bloated mien ; 
Full well his vacant brazen face declares, 
For what he strives he neither knows nor cares! 
In Error’s cause, firm grounded as a tock, © 
Which Truth’s most potent waves can never shock; 
Nor wit, nor shame, nor satife can conttoul 
The ebullitions of his darken’d soul, Pott 
His tongue, incessant, voluble, and tude ; u 
His action, vulgar ; and his visage, lewd : 
’Tis his, with mean evasions, monkey smiles, 
And all the eloquence of broad St. Giles, 
With rapid trash to waste the preeious day,— 
And, ever foil’d, he still has more to say! 

Close at his left, see Prejudice appear, 
With half-averted eye, and baleful sneer ; 
Not much he speaks ; but shrugs and nods impart 
The rankling malice of his little heart! 
VOL. I. YY 
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Why should | sing of all who else appear’d, 

_ Distinguish’d leaders of the swinish herd ?* 
(For, like the swine, oft mark’d in tale and song, 
”Pwas their's to be for ever in the wrong !) 
Rather, O Muse ! that wond’rous elf describe, 
Who to the field led forth the lawless tribe; 
Whoee spirit seem’d to animate the whole ;— 
Their ehief, their guide, their organ, and their soul! 
Combining the cameleon with the ape, 
She changed, with wond’rous ease, her hue or shape. 
But most with Candour’s name, and specious guise, 
She sought to charm and cheat unwary eyes; — 
With smiles deceitful dress’d her hideous face, 
And seem’d all frankness, truth, and winning grace : 
Bat, as of old (so ancient legends tell), 
When Satan sought St. Dunstan’s humble cell ; 
The fiend, though deck’d in sanctified attire, 
(The Muse presumes—the vestments of a friar ! !) 
Soon of his demonship gave ample proof, 
Clear as that never-failing sign—the hoof? 
For which the pious Vulcan’s heated tongs 
Found full employment for his brazen lungs! 
So, through the mask of Candowr, oft was trac’d 
The hoof, the character that marks the beast ; 
But now confess’d she stood a wrinkled hag, 
And proudly bore aloft the sable flag ; 
That flag which she in Gallia erst unfurl’d, 
And with amazement struck th’ affrighted world ! 
A dun discolourcd black composed the ground, 
Where bibles, sceptres, altars, crowns, were found 
Crackling in flames!. whilst “ Reformation!” stood, 
Aad, pleas’d, display’d his visage—bath’d in blood ! 








® This, though declined, is not relinquished. 
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High parch’d upon a blind and restive mule 

She sat; and vented lies amd ridicule. 

With declamation dull, and fustian rant, 

And all the revolutionary cant ; 

So nicely calculated to enthrall 

‘The politicians of the fast and awl ; 

She sought th’ attention of her horde to gain, 

Nor were her time nor talents spent in vain. 

Much she discours’d of liberty and might, 

The majesty of qabs, the people's right, 

The insolence of pow'r, the rights of man ~~ 

Then, with a sweet da capo, re-began : 

Whilst oft, to fill cach intermediate pause, 

Dull Ignorance unclos’d his leaden jaws ; 

And squinting Prejudice, with ghastly smile, 

Display’d his overflowing spring of bile! 

Whilst all the members of the ruffian throng, 

With fury fir’d, join’d in one gen ’ral song, 

The burthen this—‘* WHATEVER Is, Is WRONG !” 
London, Dec. 23, 1807, | Bairannicus. 
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ANECDOTES, xc: 





Havinc been accused of: ‘S ypnjyst. and. merciless se- 
yerity,”’ in egnsequence of our rcyiew of Mr. Doherty’s 
pamphlet,* we submit the following extract from a letter 
of five sheets of paper, written by that gentleman to Miss 
Ann Iolmes (since Mrs, Doherty), and dated Fleet Pri- 
son, Wednesday, 10th of February, J802. ~ 

‘‘Now Ann, love, is it not rather unkind in Mr, 


id 


* Vide Satirist, No, Iff. page 310. 
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** Holmes to assure you that your letters will be handed 
** about :—could you, for one second, think I should be 
“ guilty of shewing your letters? No, my Ann! for 
** from this moment, I pecLare To Gop that no person 
“* in existence shall ever see a line of one of your letters 
** tome.—No, no: my Ann will not now Usten to such 
“€ unkindness |” 

We are confident that the public will be of opinion, 
that no castigation inflicted on a man who, [notwithstand- 
ing the above most solemn protestation (confessedly in- 
stigated by mercenary motives) published the private and 
confidential correspondence of this unfortunate young, 
lady, can with ,propriety be termed ‘* unjust and mer- 
ciless.”’ 

We have heard that Mr. D. had sacrificed at the 
shrine of Hymen, previous to his union with Miss H. 
Query—W here are the remains of his. first dear dear 
wife deposited ? 
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EPIGRAM ADDRESSED TO BARON EGO, 





Paay why lamént thy sad condition ? 

Thou hast the seals yet—in commission :— 
Courage! desponding weeper ! 

Altho’ Lord C———+r no more, 

Thou hast a female friend in store, 

~ Which proves thee still—Lord Keeper. 
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MR. FOX AND DR. LAURENCE. _ 





Ir is somewhat remarkable, [that although Dr. Law- 
rence is universally allowed to be one of the ablest par- 


tizans of the present opposition, he never has been able 
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to command aitention in the senate. On one occa- 
sion, when he was declaiming on a subject of consi- 
derable importance, with great force and perspicuity, 
it was observed, that Mr. Fox was more than com- 
monly noisy : who, being asked why he took so much 
pains to drown the voice of his friend, impatiently cried ; 
—* Pugh! pugh! make all the noise you can---nobody 
will attend to Lawrence !---his speech is excellent ; and 
as they will listen to me, I mean to repeat every word 
of it.” The Doctor concluded ; Mr. Fox rose, and gave 
the whole of his speech, which was then listened to with 
the profondest attention. 
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EPIGRAMMATICAL DIALOGUE. 





i iene A oe .. Arcades ambo 
Et cantare pares et respondere parati. 
Says Douce to the Lanreat, I think you're an ass, 
To begin throwing stones when your head is of glass ! 
Says the Laureat to Douce, You talk of a head.? 
WV hen your brains are of cork, and your skull is of lead ! 


POOP EPL CO CIOO 


ON A CERTAIN BARRISTER WHO WAS LATELY 
ARRESTED. 

Wuen chubby in childhood, brisk, active,,and)able, 

Dick play’d Cat and Mouse round his grandmother's 
table :--- stoi WD | rt 

Grown older, he loy’d to ride giddy in.air, ,, 

In a whirligig car, at Bartholomew, Fair :+=) _ 

A Barrister, now, he still keeps up the whim!. - 

He follows the Law, and the aw follows him. 





J. 5. 














REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


FIAT JUSTITIA? 


The Life of George Morland, with Remarks on his 
Works, by G. Dawe, published by Vernor, Hood, and 
Sharpe, 1807. One vol. octavo. 


Mr. Dawe’s is by far the most detailed, best authenti- 
cated, and best written account of Morland the painter, 
which has yet been published. Jt is treated ina plain, 
perspicuous, unaffected, and unambitious style, such as 
we should naturally expect from an artist not deeply 
versed in literature, who simply aims at communicating 
to others what he believes to be true on a professional to- 
pic. His opportunities of observing the subject of his 
memoirs were numerous, and his means considerable of 
collecting such information as the circle of Morland’s in- 
timate friends and associates could impart. 

In our opinion Mr: Dawe has availed himself of both 
with very fair claims on the public attention. He has 
traeed the progress of Morland, both asa man and a 
“painter, from ciildhood to debility. As a man, from the 
tranumecls of mistaken parental solicitude, through the er- 
rors of inexperience, and the eccentricities of unrestrgined 
passion, till passion was no more: as an artist, from the 
dawning to the bright noon of talents and through the de- 
clining glimmerinzs of enfecbled -intellect to the final ob- 
scurity of the grave. 
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With no inconsiderable knowledge of human nature, 
his biographer has shewn how the subsequent habits 
and character of Morland grew out of his previous educa- 
tion ; and throughout his book:has ably connected the 
peculiarities of his hero’s motives and conduct with those 
of ais varying situation in life. Mis reflection upon Mor- 
land’s opportunities and modes of study, and his com- 
ments on the practical exertions of his talents as a painter, 
appear to us to be in general well founded, and suchas it 
required an artis: of some experience and observation to 
form and appreciate. We look at these parts of Mr. D.’s 
works with much pleasure ; we always read the produc- 
tions of an artist’s pen, on a professional subject, with sen- 
timents of candid indulgence; and we wish that due en- 
couragement should be given to those professors of the fine 
arts, who, with Mr. D.’s impartiality and success, devote 
some portion of their time to the purpose of instructing 
the public on those points, on which we are ready to con- 
fess biographers of merely literary abilities are too often 
deficient. ° 

Of genius—if such a compound of extraordinary talent 
with thoughtless folly, as is displayed in the life of Mor- 
land, might be called by that sacred word—of youthfaé. 
genius, misled by the mistaken notions of seclusion which 
presided over its education; gradually corrupted by 
early success, and by the flattering attentions of the igno- 
rant and the idle; and, finally, debased by vice, our 
painter presents a mournful, but an useful, example. The 
three periods of ‘‘ preparation, maturity, and declen- 
sion,” into which Mr. Dawe has divided his life, are dis 
tinguished with sufficient care, and marked with sufficient 
firmness ; and his c.mparisons of Morland with the Dutch 
masters and with Gainsborough, we deem very valuable 
portions of. his book, particu!arly to the votaries of that 
kind of artin which Morland excelled. In these, as well 
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as in some other parts of his work, the author writes in a 
style of dignified simplicity, which may be thought to bear 
some resemblance to that in which Dr. Johnson relates his 
Journey to Scotland and the Hebrides; and blends with it 
a.considerable portion of the amenity and reflection with 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds has lectured on his art. 

We sabjoin a few sentences from Mr. Dawe’s book, 
which we trust will be thought to confirm our opinion, 
and not prove unacceptable to the reader. In page 176, 
he says, 


_“ Morland, has described the manners and habits of the lower 
class of people in this country, in a style peculiarly his own. No 
painter so much as himself ever shared’ in the vulgarities of such 
society, Brouwer perhaps excepted, who in many points much re- 
sembled him,” &c. 

“* To carry his picture to its full extent, a painter must possess 
much more knowledge than he employs; his mind must be va- 
riously and abundantly furnished, or his pencil will not give a rich 
and comprehensite representation of nature. ' If our artist fails in 
elegance both of design and execution, he must be allowed consi- 
derable metit both for truth and simplicity of character in the ob- 
jects which he represents, and he is free from the affectation of 
refinement which he does not possess: his mind was a mirror, re- 
flecting Nature as she presented herself to him,” 8&c.—‘ From 
the works of Morland the philosopher may in part study the man- 
ners of humbie Jife, and the citizen become acquainted with the, 
sports of the field.” Vide pp. 178, 179. 


Towards the close of our painter’s life, the narrative, 


4which is rarely enlivened to genuine cheerfulness, be- 


cones completely sombre and melancholy: yet notwith- 
standing the irregularities and the radical defects of his 
subject, the author succeeds in calling forth his reader’s 
regret as well as surprise; and has produced a book 
which, we think, will prove interesting to connoisseurs, 
and practically useful to students, in* painting: as the 














E-rodus, a Poem 


Kolian harp causes even the rourhest wind to yield somé 
music ; and often closes a tempest of irregular’ passion 
witha few soft tones of pity, 


P.G.S. 


Exodus,a Poem. By hares, Hoyle, of Trinity Col- 


lege, Cambridge. 


In the course of our literary, pursuits we have.ofien had 
occasion to remark, that nothing is so favourable to the 
display and improvement of an, author’s genius as tempe- 
rance of living. Almost all the celebrated writers of an- 
cient and modern ages have been remarkable for their ab- 
stemiousness and sobriety. It cannot be supposed that a 
ballad¢singer, like Homer, could drink from any other 
stream than that which flowed from the fountain of Cas- 
talia; the répasts of Virgil were composed of mallows 
and of olives ; and Milton considers tt as one of ‘the most 
convinding proofs of his phitosophy, that he was“ sparing 
in his-meals, and'little addietedto debaneh:”? 

We. cannot ‘help ascribing; therefore; a’ great part of 
the insipidity and dulness of modem pocts to the richness 
of their wines, and the number of their courses. We are 
afraid that litile idea ex be formed of the beauty and 
magnificence of nature from frittering the pinions of a 
woodcock, or contemplating the belly of a goose ; and 
when we hear that Mr. Hayley is remarkable for the 
tichness and variety of his sauces ; that Mr. Holctoft’ts 
a professed admirer of turtle a-laemode; that Mr. Mat- 
thias is a frequent visitor at Cambridge ; and that Mr. 
Southey is a decided amateur in cooking ; we can easily 
account fo~ the dulness and insipidity of their perform- 
ances. For the same reasons we conclude that ‘* George 
Gordon Lord Byron, a minoy,”’ is sometimes willing to 
employ his.‘‘ hours of idleness” in more solid enjoyments 
VoL. I, “7 
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than that of scribbling; and that Mr. Hoyle isa con- 
stant visitor at Trinity on a feast day. He tells us indeed 
(lib. i. v. 10), that he loves to wander in idea over * pev- 
petual mountains,” and to drink of the streams “ of wis- 
dom and of truth ;”” but with all due respect for his vera- 
city, we are compelled to declare, that his verses shew him 
to be much fonder of luxuriating in venison and Madeira. 





«« Oft such visions crowd 
My slumbers, and such musings oft beguile 
Nocturnal watchings, or awake my soul 

_ Earlier than suns in summer, to renew 


The blissful thought.”—(i. 12.) 


On these lines (by the bye) we must observe, that it is 
a pity Mr. Hoyle’s watchings have been to so yery litile 
purpose ! , 

It is some consolation to us, therefore, who are com- 
pelled to be severe from duty, rather ‘than from. inclina- 
tion, to observe, that those on whom our censure must 
fall most heavily are the least likely, ‘to feel it... A man 
who lives on partridges, and drinks Champaigne, might 
be very happy, we should suppose, without such imagi- 
nary enjoyments as literary reputation, The savour of a 
goose is much more gratifying to us, at least (who are 
more frequently accustomed to cut up, than to eat one), 
than all the praises of contemporary critics; and we 
would not exchange the * elank, clank:, :clank,” of the 
“© clinking cannikin,” for all the harmony of Cumberland, 
and all'the sub/imity of Hoyle. 

Of the plot of ‘* Exodus” we should have given our 
opinion, had we been able to understand it. It was pro- 
bably intended to be simple, but its simplicity is like the 
simplicity of an idiot, perfectly unintelligible. In his 
imagery and his language he is a professed imitator of 
Milton ; and he bas contrived to do what aH other imi- 
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tators have done before him—he has copied all his inver- 
sions of style, his peculiarities of idiom, his harshness 
of diction, and his pedantry of epithet; without ac- 
quiring, or perhaps without attempting to acquire, his 
sublimity of thought, his splendor of imagery, his gran- 
deur of expression, or his melody of numbers. 

It i#%, lowever, peculiar to Mr. Hoyle, that his lan- 
cuage should be always feeble where it ought to be sublime, 
and turgid where it is required to be simple. His account 
of Pharaoh’s nod is awful and terrific; but the descrip- 
tion of Heaven, in book the tenth, is so full of pleasant- 
ness, that we cannot help believing that Mr. Hoyle is will« 
ing to place it within the gates of Trinity. The lan- 
guage, with a little alteration, is very descriptive of the 
Jatter place. For instance, 


———‘‘ Pleasant there the feast, 
With port and claret irriguous ; pleasant there | 
Miss Mansell’s, with esprit de rose bedewed, 
And pleasant, opposite the college gates, 
Standeth the Sun, a high and pleasant dome, 
Of gownmen's recreation.""—(x. 40.) 


Again : 


«« While yet the bell told three, ambrosial gales, 
Sweet smell of goose, and roasted pheasant bore, 
From kitchen, and behold an eager band, 
Hundreds in gowns advancing, in whose host 
The adopted sons of mathematic lore, 

From the first tripos to the last, Higgs, Pollock, 
Were all enrpli'd. One only was not there, 
Mansell, the pride of Cambridg?, years before 
By signal privilege, from fellows state 
Appointed to be master. Tutors twain 
Approaching,”’ &c. &c. 


We have already exceeded our limits, and shall only 
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present our readers with a; few of the more striking beau. 
ties : a 

“ Godhead triune.”’ (i. 25.)— All night the pride of Pharoah 
sleepless Foam’p. So time in noiseless orbit wheeling round. Of 
sequestration” &c. (viii. 1.)—‘* Thus through obscure NocTuRN,” 
&c.—* Postine on mildew gales (a pleasant way of travelling!) 
to ver and Ban,” &c. (ix. 203.)—‘* ‘The narrowest region UPRISES 
jrom earth to heaven.” (x. 1,)—‘‘ Harps of Solyman invite me,” 
&e. (i, 8.) — Caverns of dlnighty ine. Three days and nighis 
they spake not, mov'd not, Hor’p not. (Does Mr. Hoyle mean 
that they lived without hope, or without hopping) And all the 
VYENGEANCES Of Boreas storm'd.” (ix. 474.\—‘* Sun bedazzling 
crest,” &c,—** With outspread arms resistless ‘gan induce. Pro- 
found obscure (i. e. began to induce, &c.) Blackness of darkness.” 
(ix. 435,)—“* I am commands thee, I am delivered thee from 
BONDAGE WoE.”’ (iii. 20.) &c. &c. &e. &e.! 


Such are his elegancics of language, and such his sub- 
limity of thought! Many of his pages, however, are 
distinguished by an equable and barren uniformity of 
dulness ; and had not our respect for the public overcome 
our weariness, we should have suffered the name of Hoyle 
to have enjoyed as undisturbed a repose, as that into 
which we have been lulled by his poetry. 


 Souffrez qu’ a son tour il repose 
Tui de qui les vers, et la prose 
Nous ont st souvent endormis.” 


We are not without hope, indeed, that the gentle cor- 
rection we have given him may have a tendency to dimi- 
nish the number of those stupid and miserable produc- 
tions, which the vanity of authorship, and the officious- 
ness of friends, are continually ushering into the world. 
Itis not very difficult for a scribbler to please his ftiends, 
for his friends are generally as foolish and as stupid as 
himself, Mr. Hoyle, in particnlar, should haye remem- 
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bered,.that criticism is neither to be softened by private res 
spectability, nor the authority of patronage; that some- 
thing more than harshness of verse and obscurity of lan- 
guage is necessary in the composition of a poem which is 
designed *‘ to live for ever and for ever ;” (xii. 623) and 
that a man may write a Seatonian prize poem, and may 
make himself as ridiculous as Philpot, and Wrangham, 
and Cockburn, have made themselves before him, without 
possessing either the elegance of Virgil, or the sublimity of 
Milton. 


Memoirs of Female Philosophers, In two vols. Col- 


burn. 


If this work had no other claim to notice than its absurdity, 
it would have been unworthy a place in the pages of the 
Satirist ; but as the author or editor has puffed it off as 
deserving female atiention for its merality and philoso- 
phy, we fecl ourselyes called on, as guardians of the pub- 
lic morals, to strip the lion’s skin from the ass, although 
indeed his own braying would have speedily betrayed him. 

From the title-page we were led to expect an amusing 
satire on the theory and practice of our own philosophi- 
cal countrywomen, supposing it to be a counterpart of 
that elegant work on modern philosophers, by Miss Ha- 
milton: how far our expectations were answered will be 
scen by the following short analysis. 

In a short preface by the editor (for as it is a work sui 
generis, it appears not to have an authdr) we are told, 
that the idea was suggested by a-production of Hume's, 
** The Four Philosophers ;” consisting of an Epicurean, a 
Stoic, a Plaionist, and a Sceptic. We have, therefore, 
foux female counterparts: the first is represented by a 
Parisian Opera dancer, the second is an Italian paintress, 
ihe third a female politician, and the fourth, by a touch of 
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some magic wand (but whose we know not, for the editor 
is no conjuror), is metamorphosed into akind of a~sort of 
a-—fantaslica, enthusiaslica illuminata, of the German 
school of pietists ! !? 

The preface concludes by imorming us very gravely, 
that the intricacies of metaphysical systems have been 
avoided, and that the opinions of the heroines are repre- 
sented as being formed from their feelings, rather than 
frem deep reflection, and profound reasoning. We pre- 
sume the editor has been careful to regulate his own opi- 
o4 nions also, without any reference to the latter, which are 
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. nathing but stumbling blocks in the way of a modern phie 
fe losopher. Inthe introduction, by the help of a travelling 
| Be map, the editor brings us to the town of Minturna, on the 
; oe banks of Garigliano, between Naples and Rome; and 
| here he happens leckily to be detained some days by a 
friendly torrent, which rendered the river impassable. He 

Says, 


eeerre™ : 


a; «« T was therefore compelled to remain for several days in the 
| celebrated town of Minturnz, near the Garigliano, at an inn, the 
cold and dirtiness of which, combined with the bad cheer, rene 
a . eered almost insupportable.” 


But as to who, or what was insupportable, he does. not 
choose to inform us ; however, he was not obliged to bear 
all this insupportable business himself, being relieved 
from two-thirds of it by two obliging gentlemen. 





«« Two travellers likewise shared the same misfortune. One 
of them was a Russian prince, the other a French abbé.” 


Why ‘hey were brought in to share in the editor’s misfor- 
tunes does not very clearly appear; as they merely order 
a fire tobe kindled, get suffocated with the smoke, makea 
‘ew remarks on the French and Italian stage, roar out an 
italian arietta, amd then set off again for Naples; thus 
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making room for the quartétto of female philosophers, 
who arrive in a hurry, and are shewn into an apartment 
next to that occupied by this curious gentleman. © These 
apartments were only separated by a very imperfect.par- 





tition, by which means we are fayofired with their con- 
versation, which was listened to by this gentleman, whe 
heard it as plainly as if he had been in the same apart 
ment. The first’ part of this overheard conversation was 
peculiarly interesting, as they ordered a sumptuous din- 
ner, and some good wine ; and one of the party proposed 
they should talk over their diflerent sources of happiness. 
All this was acceded to; but one of the ladies, afraid of 
having too many good things at once, recommended that 
conversation should be postponed until after dinner, and 
also hinted the propriety of speaking one at a time. This 
Robinhood regulation being agreed to, to work they went, 
and a confounded long dinner it appeared to Mr. Editer. 
At length Signora Allegrina, the opera dancer, began her 
history. This light-heeled, if not light-headed, lady hee 
gins with a philosophical dissertation on the happiest. mo- 
ment of a man’s life, which she defines to be that in whieh 
they first feel the force of love, and also when they first 
excite public admiration. She then gives us a lesson a /a 
Rousseau ; talks of love, reason, moderation, and good 
sense ; and describes her own sources of happtness, to be a 
fine house, good table, excellent wine, plenty of lovers, 
an English garden, and a canary bird; enough, she 
thinks, to satisfy any reasonable woman. In the choice of 
her society she is not very nice, only shutting her doors 


against the i/] bred and the ugly. As a specimen of 


ber morality, she informs us, 


‘‘ Every means of passing the time agreeably are allowed in 
my house, except those which, by injuring morality, might be- 
eome dangerous, or these which are not within the reach of every 
ene.” 
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Dear charming saint! But she forgets to inform us whit 
those pleasures are which are within the reach of every 
one. This yery moral lady proceeds : 


“*T make not, however, the false and ridiculous pretensions of 
restricting love to the union of mind alone. Besides, why should 
we live in a continual and useless struggle between the prejudices 
and the most powerful passion of our nature.” 


Sweet accommodating moralist ! why should you indeed ? 


**« We cannot always* resist ; and neither reason, nor what F 
term virtue, requires it.” ot! 


No, certainly ; the virtue of a French opera dancer can 
hever require such a sacrifice. 


} 


*« T never violate the laws of decency, nor bestow any: favours 
for bire. You must confess, ladies, that a life su¢h as I have 
painted is truly an object of envy,” &c, &c, ) 


And this—this !—is a book just published for the edifica 
tion of our wives and daughters. Signora Imagina now 
commences her eventful story ; but amidst a pompous and 
verbose enumeration of the delights of virtwe, we could 
only particularise two supreme sources of joy ; the onewas 
a wonderful scene of sun-rising on the western coast of 
Italy, when she saw that luminary emerge from the ocean 
(though she does not inform us how the looked over the 
Appenines), and 


“« In that moment of holy rapture perceived not with her eyes, 
but internally a single beam of light of such clearness, and such 
brilliancy, that”— 


We presume Winsor’s patent. gas is nothing to ita 
Fortunately, however this lady was not of so combustible 
a nature as Signora Allegrina, otherwise the consequtnces 
might have been fatal. Her other pleasure was being 
beloved by “‘a member of the British parliament,” whe 
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makes speeches solely to please hers This lover, from 
whom, however, she is separated, 


“Doubles her existence ; and through him she contributes to 
enact wise and benevolent laws for Britain.” 


Oh, happy Britain! 


‘¢ Oh fortunata himium, sua si bona norit.” 


Signora Diana, the politician, is now permitted to speak, 
who soon shews in what she places her chief happiness, by 
asking the following question : 


‘© Pray, ladies, have none of you ever taken part ina plot? 
“* Never,” they all answer. 
“ It is a great pity,” replies Signora Diana. 


The gentle Cordelia, when the politician is silent, de- 
scribes her happiness as consisting in a good husband, a 
good house, a ‘large family, and in being a member of a 
mystical society, whose bond of union is, ‘‘ Love ye one 
another, and the Almighty above all.” This description, 
however, becomes at last so delightful, that our listening 
friend calls out *“* Ah! Cordelia !’"—** We are betrayed,” 
cry the ladies ; but Signora Allegrina enters his chamber, 
calling ‘* Ah! ah! Mr. Listener,” and immediately 
drags him into their apartment. Being caught in the 
fact, his defence is not listened to, and he is condemned to 
declare which of the systems he likes best. .. Paris, with 
ihe apple on Mount Ida, could not be more puzzled ; but 
this ingenious gentleman endeavours to get off by saying, 
he likes them all best. So clear an answer requires expla 
nation, and our editor assures the ladies that he is an 
eclectic ; and therefore that he should like to amuse him- 
self with Allegrina, exalt himself with Imagina, be the 
object of Diana’s care, and the husband of Cordelia. 
What an unconscionable rogue ! 

After all this confabulation, he begins anew with a his« 
VOL. I, 34 
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tory of each of the ladies ; bat it is so much below criti- 
cism, that we shall, only on account of its novelty, take 
notice of the first loye adventure of the fair Cordelia, 
This young lady, her mind warmed with the mystic diyi- 
nity of her sect, had formed ‘sublime ideas of a celestial 
spouse ; and having become acquainted with a Madame 
O——, who had a son a knight of Malta, the old lady 
shewed her a head of Christ by Leonarda da Vinci, 
which she said was a striking likeness of the young che- 
valier ! . 

Such impiety and absurdity are alike disgusting ; and 
we can only again repeat, that to many this publication 
must do infinite harm; and even those whom it cannot 
harm it must fail to amuse. 

Whilst works of this natureare to be classed as novels, 
and are to find their way into circulating libraries, and 
into the numerous seminaries for female education, we 
need not wonder at our streets being filled with prosti- 
tutes, and our tabernacles with enthusiasts: the decency 
of the fair sex. must give way for la voluplé et Venjoue 
ment, and the simplicity of christian morals and religion 
must be laid aside for the vapid morality of Kotzebue, 
and the Katterfelto incantations of Swedenborg. _ 


The Dramatic Mirror. 













































The Dramatic Mirrer. By Thomas Gilliland, Author 
| @f ‘Dramatic Synopsis, &c. &c. &c. 2 vols. Price 
Ost Guinea!!! Chappel, Pall-Mall. 


_ Jn the present influx of new publications, what plea- 
surable sensations a man feels upon opening such a work 
as this, if he discovers .merit and ingenuity in its con- 
struction: we opened this work anticipating some such 
delight ; but disappointment is the lot of mortals, and we 
partvok largely of ‘its sorrows; for never did there issue 
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frem the press any thing so impudent, so ignorant, or so 
contemptible, as this suit of literary patchwork. 

The name is incorrect. If this book be a mirror, itis 
a mirror without mercury ; none can see themselves eor- 
rectly reflected in it; all can see through it. © To-expose 
the secret motives of dramatic abuse is our peculiar pro- 
vince ; and to throw a light upon ‘the system of attack, 
now so nefariously and so uniformly directed against the 
stage and all its members, will always be our boast and 
pleasure. 

To make such a book, as the one under consideration, 
requires no head ; had that part of the man been a sine 
qua non, Thomas Gilliland would’ never have been the 
hero of our strictures : the requisites for this sort of pub- 
lication are, impudence to intrude, meanness to listen to 
private conversation, a determination to worm into family 
secrets, a sharp rain of scissans, and a large* Pot of 
PASTE!!! - | 

All these qualifications are within the'teach of Aven 
Pasquin’s cast-off fag, the dingy gentleman before us. 
The original matter contained in’ the’ Dramatic’ Mirror 
would lay in as small a space as its author’s brains, or its’ 
publisher’s conscience. | 7 q 

We shall first mention a few instances of his boasted 
impartiality. After calling Mr. Davenport “a perfect 
actor,” Mr. Rae “ an ornament to the metropolitan stage,” 
and Mrs. Lircurirtp a first rate actress,* he roundly 
asserts, without more words or ceremony than these, that 
Mr. Matthews is a “‘ nap actor.” To analyse Mr. Mat- 
thews’s merits as a comedian is neither our inclination nor 


* * We suspect that. Mr. Gilliland (knowing as much of nautical as 
dramatic affairs), having read in some dictionary, that the dargest ships 
were called first rates, conceived the cistinction applied, in like man- 
ner, to theatricaj ladies.—We can find no better excuse for him than 
his ignorance. 
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duty; but as this book praises abundantly every other’ 
performer, we think it incumbent on us to state a circum. 
stance which may account for this solitary instance of 
abuse... 1 

Mr, Gilliland, during a recent season, by what auiho-. 
rity nobody:sknew, was wont to intrude himself into the 
greenstoom of Drury-lanetheatte ; and as he at that time 
had not been dismissed, ‘from the newspapers for want of 
talent, he came evidently, like Vapid, to pickup. 





5 Quis novis hic nostris successit sedibus gx) ovel 
ac a 


Was the cry, Who is hei what j is he 2 .were the general 
questions. Don’i know, and can "titel, were the universal 
answers: till at length roused by his. very unprepossessing 
appearance (vide a print of himself at the beginning of 
his book), some yenturet to make enquiries among the 
porters and menials of the theatre, and they discovered 
their visitor to be no other than the famed Mr. Thomas 
Gilliland, ci-deyant scout to Anthony Pasquin, and the 
author of two sourrilous pamphlets, called ‘‘ Elbows 
room,” and ‘* Jack in Office,” vented against Mr, Kem» 
bje, who in tH1s BooK is lauded to the skies! 

A paper, signed by the most spirited of. the performers, 
was prepared to be presented to the managers, requesting 
the exclusion of this spy upon the private conduct of 
public men, whose confidence our compiler regularly be- 
trayed, by publishing in some journal all their domestic 
conversations. But as the season was far advanced, the 
presentation was deferred till the ensuing year, whem Mr. 
Gilliland rendered it needless, by a voluntary secession - 
from the sanctum sanctorum. 

Mr. Matthews openly boasted that ne was the chief in- 
strument of this retirement; for though 

Fairly kicked out, 
It was only resigning,” 
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And an intruder (not less of a sneak than his friend) hear- 
ing this ran to the garret of our author, and told him Mr. 
Matthews was his enemy. ‘* Will :you have at him?” 
was the question. ‘*I will,” was the answer. 


** Then shalt thou be my lieutenant,” 


Was the rejoinder ; and these gentlemen, 


** Par nobile patrum,” 


Have been sworn brothers ever since. 

After having transcribed Matthews’s life from the 
Monthly Mirror (stealing quicksilver for his own) he says, 
6 the way he played Sir Fretful Plagiary made us regret 
the loss of Parsons, and smile at the feeble imitation of 
that great actor.’’ Now the smile generally was a roar of 
laughter in the audience. We have seen Parsons, and 
can positively declare, that in no one point is Matthews a 
copyist of that justly celebrated actor. Besides, Mr. Gil- 
liland can be no judge of the case; for as Parsons’s great 
merit lay in minute and sudden changes of countenance, 
the audience in the one shilling gallery (the only place 
from which our compiler could in those days have seen 
him) were too far removed from the stage to discover 
those perfections. 

Of the errors we noticed not a Frw : such as in the ac- 
count of Bannister’s age—no other man having altempted 
Bowhitt— Moody's riot in 1769—Edwin’s dying in 17991! 
—Mr. Ryder’s bringing out his daughter in Portia and 
Jessica (serious and comic characters in the same play)— 
He says in another place, ‘* Aft. Dowton was not recom- 
mended by Mr. Cumberland to Drury-lane ;” but in the 
history of the Tunbridge theatre he declares, that ‘* Cum- 
berland did recommend Dowton to Drury-lane,” and 

many, many others: for instance, he asserts, that the 
story told by Steeyens, of Harrison having killed Robin- 
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son (an actor in Shakspeare’s time) is false ; and seven 
pages afterwards he states, that “ Robinson was killed by 
Harrison, who was hanged at Charing-cross.” He says, 
vol. i. p. 960, that Ryder commenced manager in 1771— 
p. 245 he asserts that he began his management in 1775. 
‘The same anecdotes are several times repeated in the two 
volumes—such as Farquhar’s introduction of Mrs. Old- 
ficld, vol. i. 288—an account of Daly, p. 246, repeated 
vol. ii. 962—and many others of Garrick, Sheridan, &c. 
To these trifling defects may be added a vast number of 
omissions, bad English in abundance, and falsehoods in- 
numerable. 

On the score of ingratitude we must also notice this 
compiler, It may be necessary to premise, that since the 
exit of Anthony Pasquin, Mr. Gilliland has become the 
bosom friend of Mr, Bown, commonly called Mr. Win- 
ston; anc, like the viper, has turned to sting him: for he 
has introduced a burlesque account of his family, so truly 
ridiculous, that it must inflame the choler of this great 
manager of the Little Theatre, if he has any choler to be 
inflamed (which we beg to be excused for doubting) : for, 
gentle reader, listen to the unaccountable falsehoods told 
of this amiable character. 


« James Winston, Esauire, is a descendant of Druga de Bal- 
lendon, whose son, Hamuisr! came over to England with Wit- 
£1AM THB Coneaveror!!! 


* Aye, Hamlet! why was he sent to England ? 


‘ The ramity” (Mr. Bown’s family) ‘‘ were for their services 
created Lorns of Tkewin and Wixston in Gloucestershire! ! 
The subject of this article was born in 1773; and from the 
early peatH of his parents he was brought up by his grandfa- 
ther, at whose decease he became possessed of a large handsome 
preperty.” N.B. This does not refer to his wire, 
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Now “ are there nb stones in heaven but what serve for 
thunder?” Hear the fact. | 
James Winston, Esquire, is not James Winston, Es- 
quire, but the descendant of Bown de Holborn, stocking. . 
maker. Our hero came on the Tottenham-court private 
stage, and played for his own amusement. For the sake 
of some money left him by his grandfather he abandoned 
his parent, whose hosier’s shop in Holborn he passes with- 
out remorse, and whose face he can stare into without 
compunction. “This is the truth, and our compiler’s con- 
duct in inserting so deliberate a collection of falsehoods, 
merits the cane of Mr. Bown, jun. but that he never car- 

ries a stick, and had rather not trust to his fists. 

This renowned Druge de Hamlet de Trewin; de—what 
is it! has since become one of ths proprietors of the Hay- 
market theatre. There were proprietors before ; but 


«« Sanctius his animal mentisque capacius alter 
Deerat adhuc, et quod dominariin catera possit.” 


Such a being was Drugo: the man whose literary talents 
are praised, while he cannot write ; who is called a fine 
acior, after having been hissed off the stage ; and who is 
hailed a lord, while he is, in fact, a stocking-maker ! 


«If these be truths—farewel to falsehoods.” 


Mr. Gilliland’s consistency is on a par with his vera- 
city. In his pamphlets of ‘* Jack in Office,” and * Eil- 
bow-room,” he compares Mr. Kemble “‘ to an exhausted 
post-horse with the hooping-cough ;”—calls him the 
‘* great John with a long face,” and declares that he 
*¢ bleats, snuffles, and grunts through his part.” But in 
the book before us, he styles him ‘‘ a great, and generally 
admired tragedian ;” and adds, ‘‘ there is a majesty of 
person in Mr. Kemble which nature has bestowed, as she 
peculiarly marked him for a yetary of the histrionic art.” 
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“ No man ever had features of a huppier cast*—(gréat 
John with his long face), and talks of his voice as only 
equalled by Demostlienes, who of course must have been 
a bleater, a snuj/ler, and a grunter. 

Such faults as the few we have selected abound; and 
we perceive that this mouse-like production from the 
mountain mind of Gilliland has been hitherto kept, like. 
Jove’s thunderbolt, to strike awe into performers and au- 
thors ; and by partially displaying small portions of its 
pages, he contrived either to wheedle or alarm the sub- 
jects of his book into giving him orders for his friends, 
or admissions behind the scenes for himself. Let them 
cease to tremble—they have seen what he can do, and 
find it to be—notTHiNc. 
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COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. 


Non nostrum TANTAS componere lites !—V1RGIL. 


Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ?—Port. 


1. Memoirs of Sylvester Daggerwood, Comedian. 

«« These sheets appear to contain the sad vicissitudes of some 
real sufferers. While a perusal of them may help the mere de- 
sultory reader to while away an odd hour, it may afford a serious 
lesson of admonition to 2! modern disciples of the wandering 
Thespis,”"-~—Monthly Review. " , 

** We have perused this work with very little amusement, and 
much less information, We are as much in the dark respecting 
the author's meaning, as if he had never written a syllable. Allis 
confusion and nonsense from the beginning to the end.”—Critical 


. 


Review. 








-2. An Enquiry into the Principles gf Civil and Military Subor- 
dination ; by John Macdiarmid, Fsq. 
** The language isin general neat without being clegant ; but 
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sfiitences therely correct are no compensation forvapid and trite 
sentiments, nor'is an uniform diction any equivalent for inanity : of 
sense. If the author would ‘be influenced by our ‘opinion, wé 
would recommend him to turn his attention if fature to rrsé 
aBsSTRUSE Subjects.”—Antijacobin Review. | 
«We ‘have perused the work before us with’a strong sense of 
the talents which the author has displayed. His style is clear and 
impressive, and his sentiments in the main are just.”—British 
Critic. | 
‘*:In. prosecuting® these luquiries, the peneTration, the Pas 
TIEWD INVESTIGATION, and the powkRs GF ANaLYs1s which 
Mr. Macdiarmid displays, appear to considerable advantage, | His 
pages throughout are charagterized by a liberal spirit, by manly 
sentiments, and by an ardent and enligitened patriotism. ‘+ 
Monthly Review. | 


> a 


ay 





3. Observations on (what is called) the Catholic Bill, by a 
Lawyer. “ 

‘© The author is a most acute reasoner, atid he has taken up the 
subject in a. point of view not the less striking for beirig perfectly 
novel."—Antijacobin Review. 

« The writer of this tract styles himself a lawyer, and appears 
to be a sound one.—This is surely very strong and very correct } as 
is the whole tract, to our apprehension." —British Critic. : 

“The riew which this lawyer gives of the bill, is if our jridg- 
ment most preposterous. In short, none of the teasoning in this 
pamphlet appears to us wel! founded.—Monthly Review. 


(ne ae le 


4. Observatioris on a Journey through Spain and Italy, &c. By 
Robert Semple. 

‘¢ This writer. has bere produced two very entertaining little vo- 
Jumes, which we have read with much satisfaction, He relates 
the incidents and the route of his jourpey in a tive.y and pleas- 
ing manner. The whole is very amusing.” —British Critic. 

“ We have accompanied our anthor through his extensive jour- 
ney without experiencing the smailest mental fatigue. We have 
been amused with his brief but rivery descriptiogs; and in- 

vor. 1, 3a 
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terested with his pertinent and sensible remarks upon men, mane 
ners, and customs. He has none of the affectation, prolixity, oz 
pedantry, which distinguish but too many of our modern tou- 
rists,”""—Antijacobin Review. 

“* Mr. Semple has a reasonable share of observation andshought ; 
and his manner of narrating adventures, and describing customs 
and scenery, affords a LiveLy picture of the realities."—Eclectic 
Review. ! 

‘« A self-examination on the part of Mr. Semple, might have 
saved the writer of this article some unprofitable labour; :.:when 
Lisbon, Cadiz, or Leghorn, forms the limits of a writer's excur- 
sion, the world expects something more than a mere delineation of 
scenes or events which have nothing new or uncommon to recom- 
snend them.—If Mr, Semple would be induced to call in all the 
copies of his present tour that remain unsold (as those probably 
constitute the whole humber printed, except the one now on our 
table), it might. save him tle mortification of being added todhe 
long list of modern travellers who have encountered the ridicule 
of the public.—But we are dwelling too much at length on the 
paltry work, trom which we can extract nothing but pertness and 
tulgarity.”——Critical Review. 

“‘ Mr. Semple is at best but an amusing trav eller, who tells of 
things somewhat, different from our usual knowledge, The style 
of this book is extremely flippant; it is a bad imitation of a bad 
model; we mean the sitiy vivaciry ef some modern French 
writers,”"—Universal Magazine. 





5. The Epics of the Ton, a Poem, 

“‘ Where good morals, good sense, and good poetry, combine 
to make a book palatable, fastidious indeed must that taste be, 
which either nauseates it or cannot digest it. The portraits are 
drawn to the life, by the hand of a master.’"—Antijacobin Re- 
view, 

“ The characters are so correctly drawn, and so much like the 
life, that no mistake caw well occur in the application.” —Critical 
Review, 


“« The characters which the author draws, are not always suffi- 
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ciegtly. marked ; and the liberty which he sometimes takes .with 
rhymes is unpardonable..—Monthly Review, 





6. History of the Campaign of 1805 in Germany, Italy, &e. 
By William Burke. ; 

“The campaign is here circumstantially described. This nar- 
rative is written with vigour, and indicates extensive information 
on the subject."—British Critic, 

«* They who are desirous to read a second time.what appeared 
in the French bulletins and the newspapers of the day, will have 
an opportunity of doing it in this production of Mr. Burke; who 
seems to know no more of the matters on which he undertakes to 
write, than is known by John Doe and Richard Roe, and the rest 
of his majesty’s liege subjects at large."—Critical Review. 





7. Hours of Leisure, by George Brewer. 

«* Mr. Brewer has furnished an amusing, and not wholly unin- 
structive volume. It abounds with delineation of character, hu- 
morous incidents, pleasing allegory, and satire on the follies and 
vices of the age. We have becn much amused by this yolume.”’ 
—Eclectic Review. : 

— It is not therefore surprising that Mr, Brewer should be 
an ABLE monilor and an entertaining companion, to whom a reader 
may listen with advantage. Nlany of the essays. possess consider- 
able merit: they display no small portion of humour, and an 
ample stock of good sensé and of good principles.”—Antijacobin 
Review. 

“ Nobody ever hears Mr. Skeffington (to whom his work is 
dedicated) mentioned as an author, except with the adjective cow- 
TeMPTIBLE prefixed. His brother-author, as Mr. Brewer calls 
himself, is equally entitled to the same characteristic appellation.” 
-—Critical Review. | 

8. Festuca Grammatica, the Child's Guide to some Principles 
of the Latin Grammar, &c, &c. By the Rev. Richard Lyne. 

We regard the author's design as laudable, his plan ns inge- 
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nious, and his illustrations as worthy of the serious attention of 
grammarians.”—Eclectic Review. 
“ A mere title-page !—Critital Review. 





_ 9. Lectures on Natural Philosophy, by Margaret Bryan. 
_ * The subject of the present article introduces something very 
‘interesting to our curiosity ; a lady writing on natural philosophy 
with considerable spirit, copiousness, and ingenuity. The interest 
we felt in taking ap this work, has been gratified by its perusaly 
and our examination of its contents justifies ys in recommending 
it to the notice and patronage of the public, To those who are 
desirous of such a treatise, it will probably offer many entire sub- 
Ject$ PERFECTLY NeW ; and others will find the principles with 
which they were before acquainted, embodied and illustrated jn a 
new form.”—Critical Review. 
“The appearance of this work is elegant and striking ;—but 
“when the decorations and appendages are compared with the ma- 
) terials of the work, and the manner of treating the subject, they 
may perhaps a little recal to mind the practice of those picture- 
dealers who place a very moderate performance ina broad and 
handsomely caryed and gilt frame, which, by the association of 

"ideas in the minds of unskilled spectators, may supply all detects 
in the picture. The particulars of the Contents are the most 

hackneyed branches of natural philosophy ; yet it cannot be said 

‘that in the Lectures which we are now examining, those tapics 
are more clea:ly or more amply elucidated, or that they are ag- 
companied wit) any new matyex. On the contrary, we say 
with regret, that they are treated in a very superfictal way ; in a 
manner always imperfect, frequently confused, and sometimes 
mistaken. It would be an endless task to enumerate all the ob- 
jectionable passages of this work."—British Critic. 




















—_ 


10, Poeins by the Reverend J. Mant. 
— Mr. Mant’ s principal fault is‘ an extr: iordinary ‘occasiqnal 
feebleness, which sometimes entirely destroys the effect. of what 
“would else be pléisiig description.” With’ some ‘eXceptions of 
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this kind, the Sunday Morning has great merit as an imitation of 
the GOLDEN Ace of English poetry."—Edinburgh Review. 

—‘* Having got into a religious mood, Mr. Mant is in’no haste 
to quit it, and favours us with a description of a Sunday morning. 
A more delightful subject the soul of man cannot conceive ; and 
to fail in treating a theme so congenial to every finer feeling of 
humanity, must dentonstrate singular incapacity. Yet Mr. Mant 
has failed in describing the morning of the hallowed day, as com- 
pletely as any RANTING METHODIST could have done when mur- 
dering religion (0 a bevy of old women.”—Critical Review. 





11. Authentic Narrative of the Death of Lord Nefson ; by 
William Beatty, M. D. 

‘* In one respect our sorrow for the loss of so great a man must 
be increased by the knowledge that his state of health was such 
as to promise many years of life and successful services to his 
country, had he uot fallen in battle. This contradicts the current 
epinion, but it is supported by the evidence of facts.”—Oxfari 
Review. 

‘«¢ One circumstance in the narrative is not generally known: 
it is an-expression of this illustrious chief,’ &c.—KEclectic Review. 

“©The ony circumstance we discover in this Authentic Narra- 
tive, varying from the many accounts of Lord Nelson’s death 
which have been laid before the public, is, that the faiai Ball was 
not discharged from a rifle musket,”"—Crititical Review. 





12. A Short Inguiry into the Policy, Humanity, and Past Ef- 
fects, of the Poor Laws. 

‘* The author appears to be well qualified, by rxPER1ENoF as 
well as judgment, to furnish uscful assistance on ths interesting 
subject” (of correcting the poor-laws). We have much pleastire 
in reporting that the subjects treated of are here deeply investigated 
and judiciously discussed, by one who — to have read and 
reflected ‘on them with great attentio, ‘aid whost judy rment hay 
been directed by eExPERiENCE much more than by teary." ~- 
. British Critic. ” 

«The author's views on the poor-laws, ' fit on all the great 
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questions connected with that important subject, are wild and 14 
PRACTICABLE; founded entirely on narrow notions or exploded 
errors: and the projects of reformation which he recommends, 
would infallibly aggravate the evils which they are intended to re- 
medy. It appears to us that the absurdity of this work will 
rally prove an effectual antidote to the errors which it cousins 
From one HOPELESS project our. author proceeds to _another 
equally Hyrecess.”—Edinburgh Review. 

13. The Pleasures of Human Life, by Hilarius Benevolus and 
Co. — 

«* We have of Jate been so overloaded with fanciful miseries in 
addition to our numerous real ones, that we began to think, and 
not without reason, that there were no pleasures in human life. 
The racgriovs Co. who have composed this little volume have 
however undeceived, and taught us that there is one pleasure left 
at least , the pleasure of laughing at the folly, aye, and the Wise 
dom, of mankind.”—Monthly Mirror, 

** We can venture to guess that the writer is ‘a GRAVE man; at 
least, his work conveys that impression to our minds,”’—Critical 





Review. 

‘* We expected, from the title, to be convulsed with laughter ; 
but the farther we read, the craven we became.”—Monthly Re- 
view, 


14. Considerations upon the Trade with India, and the Policy of 
continuing the Company's Monopoly. 

“« The prar and intelligent writer of these Considerations,” 
&c.—Critical Review. 

“« This is one of those penmen who would write worse if they 
had a better temper, and who remind us of a torrent that is the 
more mischievous for rolling along with it a charge of mun and 
stones.—We belicve that we understand him, though we should 
tot choose to say so much for himself.’ ‘Edinburgh Review. ; 
> ana < t 
15. All the Talents Garland. Peet, of 
** In this satirical collection we discern hymour without malig. 
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nity. The members of theJate ministry are the butt of ridicale, 
but the laugh is generally well conducted.""—Monthly Review. 


“These fagitive scraps were ret worth scraping z wang — 
Monthly Mirrer. : 





16: Ins and Outs, of State of Parties. - " 
“* If harmonious numbers and,gentlemanly satire could procure: | 


for a poet any notice, this writer might cotint dn some teaders,” 
&c.—»Monthly Review. 


*« The bard’s propensity to abuse,” &c,—Antijacobin Review. 





17. A Treatise on Plain and Spherical Trigonometry, by John 
Bonnycastle. 

—~We anticipated a useful and popular work, adapted te 
iwitiaTs the mathematical tyro into one of the most useful 
branches of science ; and we have not been Soepesinne "aK 
ford Review. 

“©The subject of this work cannot be immediately the iastruc- 
tion of the student, for no student can from this book alone leara 
trigonometry ; and it can be intended only for en enlarged sylla- 
bus,—a register of methods to aid the memory of the experienced 
mathematician, or a collection of rules for the use of the merely 
practical operator."’-—Monthly Review. : 





18. A Monody on the Death of the Right Hon. Charles James 
Fox, by Richard Payne Knight. 

“« This age is not so debased but that some men are to be found 
init who have abilities te appreciate the value of Mr, Fox's up- 
right and perspicueus mind, and who have genius to secure his 
and their fame from perpetual obloguy and oblivion. Of this 
class Mr. Knight stands in the foremost rank ; and we beg to as- 
sure him that his Monody on this greatest of our modern statéé- 
men, is considered by us as not less honourable to him as a ina 
than as a poet. In general this tribute presents us with Goop 
sense conveyed in guod numbers.”"—Monthly Review. 

“ We thirk little of this Monody; which has some good 
verses, but very litlle poetry. We could point out much ssLe 
ssurP, &e-—Monthly Mirror. 
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“ Cum tahulis animun consevia sumet bonerti,”"—Honacr. 


We feel ourselves obliged to notice 

the severities and animadversions 
which have lately appeared in a daity 
pated pl and which are uniformly 
directed against the authors and actors 
ef Covent Garden ‘Theatre. 
Persons who judge impartially 
themselves, are apt to imagine, that 
the critiques they read in the Times 
(the publication alluded to), are the 
result of -erud'tion,deep fesearch, 
and profuund critical sagacity : it is, 
therefore, ourduty to undeceive them; 
for the critic who, disgraces his pro- 
fession so completely as to abuse indis- 
erminately performers and writers, 
only because they happen. to be at- 
tached to a particular ‘Theatre, de- 
serves tobe exposed, and, we trust, 
the circumstances which we are about 
to state, will sufficiently elucidate the 
secret motives of his poignant satire, 
and piquant semarks. 

Rh has been a custom, time out of 
mind, for the theatres to pay only the 
stamp duty for the-insertion of their 
daly advertisements in the newspa- 
pers, their publication there bemg 
cofsidered (as it really is) a tue! 
service. . ‘The editor of the Times, 
however, at the commencement of 
the present season, refused to admit 
them without fad? fayment, which Mr. 
Harris very properly refused. ‘l'his 
is thre cause of all the spleen and spite 
which a prejudiced boy chooses to 
vent ayainst avthors and plasers, in 
revenge for asupposed injury done 
bis master by a peeneger. 

fhis is the spring of all his «ctions: 
all ins abuse is created by ga!l ra- 
ther than judgment; and,like several 
other dramatic critics, the lad. with- 
out knowing a pantomime from a 
tragedy, an opera from a play, ora 
fagee trom an oratorio, takes upon 
himself to give the world directions 
what to lke, and what to reject, and 
without any other reason thin the one 
we dave mentioned: instead of prais- 
ing merit er applauding talent, proves 
that “ Tempera mutantur ;" 
and that the impartiality and injustice 
ofaonce justly-esteemed paper,issacri- 


ficed to his spite, anger, ancabsurdity. 


This we hail as another proof of 
the dependence which the public 


should have upon dramatic eriticisras, 
which, in most instances, betray so 
much virulence, blended with i 

rance, that we hardly know which 
ought to be the most ridiculed and 
-despised ; their consummate stupidi- 
ty, or their contemptible scurrility, _ 

The dramatic productions of these 
last four weeks have Rear Be-eete 
the Blind Bey, at Covent Garden, and 
Faulkener, at Drury Lane, are the only 
ews i shall ae — in 
their pro aces, and for the pre- 
sent bee Noss to call our sdndeie wn. 
tention to the Opera House, which (if 

Mr Waters and the Lord Chancello? 
permit) will have opened before the 
publication of this number.* 

Reform seems to be the order of 
the day: why theatrical should not he 
equally meritorious as political reform,we 
know not, and if it be, the dramatic 
world will hail D’£gville as a Whit- 
bread among them, for with the ex- 
ception of that gentleman’s Signs 
cial charges in Westminster Hall, we 
never saw so many words abont ne- 
thing, as are put together in the bill 
advertising the commencement of the 
opera season, just published. Had 
the society for the suppression of vice 
themselves set about making arrange- 
ments, they could not have produced 
better than Mr. D’Egville’s, which are 

classically cortect, and ingly pre- 
per ‘ ; 4 
After some long and nervous ‘linet, 
expressive of the dreadful evils which 
arise from the disuse of epera ats, 
the terrible consequences of forged orders, 
and a sort of vocabulary of dimen 
misfortunes, equally calamitous, a plump 
retusal 6f admission is given to “ le- 
dies, whese Boars is better understood 
than expressed!” 

“ How imperfect is expression !” 
and how very awful is the rope 
thrown over the subject. If the a 
mission or rejection of ladies be a 
matter te erent and that resting in the 
breasts of #oer-keepers, who will get in! 
and what terrible incidents will occur 
every evening: countesses will be 
riven im charge to constables, duchess- 
es stopped as suspicious characters, 
anda dowdy dowager swimming ™, 
all paint and patches, with her lanky 


* Since writing the above, Madame Catalani has refused te sing, because 


her salary has not bees guaracieed. 














daughters, hunting for husbands, may 
be stopped at the door as an antiquat- 
ed priestess of the Cyprian shrine, es- 
corting her votaries to their nightly 
sacrifices; and these are mistakes 
which would prove mighty unplea- 
sant, for when the cap almost fits, aud 
yet does not exactly suit, it galls the 
head more than when it slips on ca- 
sily. 

‘Yo prevent thase accidents, and 
to induce people to take baves, subscription 
tickets are to be received only at the 
box-door : here’s sceurity and com- 
fort; but the common herd are not so 
indulged; they are to try for the pit 
below, and only to get in if their 
“ appearance is not wr fersteod.” ‘This 
may have the effect of making wo- 
men of respectability dress more mo- 
destly, for if the door-keepers judge 
by cotum2, and the ladies habit them- 
selves as they do et present, the only 
chance a gentleman will have of ob- 
taining a fair one’s company to the 
pit of the opera, will be by getting a 
certificate of her géod behaviour, 
backed by the church-wardens, unit tevo 
resp-itable houseekeepers of the portsh 
where she resides: ike Chorea, the 
gay lady will exclaim when turned 
away— 

“ Quasi gedita Opera, domi erant ut 
pullo 

“ Introire possem, quin viderent me 
interim 

* Dum ante ostium sto, notus mihi qui- 
dam obviam modo 

“Venit, ubi vidi ego me in pedes 
quantum guco 

“Jn angiportum quoddam desertum, 
inde item 

“In aliud, inde in aliud ita miserima 

“Fui fugitando; ne qui me cognos- 
ceret.” 

Terence, Eun. A.S. Sec. 2. 


From what we have heard of the 
arrangement behind the curtain, we 
eannot augur very favourably. With 
the exception of Catalani, no person 
is engaged whom we would cross the 
Haymarket to hear: Siboni and Naldi 
are discharged ; as are also many of 
the best performers of the Orchestra. 
if Messrs. Taylor and D’Egville ima- 
gine, that the public will be satisfied 
with the single attraction of Madame 
Catalani, unrivalled as she is, they 
will be most grievously disappointed ; 
and we venture to predict, that if they 
persevere in the ridiculous plan they 
have adopted, of reducing their estab- 
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lishment for the purpose of payin 
her exorbitant demands, they wi 
finally ruin the concern. It should 
be recollected, that the public will 
have numerous opportunities of listens’ 
ing to the seraphic strains of this ex- 
quisite sonrstress besides the opera. 
Under the head of theat: cals, we 
feel it a duty to notice with regret 
the great increase of public amuse.’ 
ments, performed with scenes and u 
on stages in London: to call them’ 
dramatic, were to make them more’ 
than they are, but we have now, be- 
sides the Opera, Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, and the Haymarket theatres, 
the Royalty, Astleys, Circus, Sadlers” 
Wells, Sans Pareil { Lyceum !! Schoot 
of Bucephalus!!! Minor Theatre!!! 
Olympic Pavilion!!!! and some. 
others. ‘le what does this multi- 
plicity of theatres tend? to the im- 
provement of morals, or taste,or ideas? 
No, assuredly not: the great end of 
senic exhibitions is, to inculcate some 
sentiment to inspire some generous 
passion; or to expose the vices of 
mankind, and destroy their prejudices,’ 
Certainly few of our modern drama-’ 
tists take the trouble of nbriting ; they 
seem to prefer trick to wit, and what 
they are pleased to term melomdramej 
to common sense ; but even in these 
pieces, amid the pageantry of pa 
mime, there may be from the inciw 
dents, and from the dialipue; somed 
thing? gained by the audience, besides 
the gratification of the moment; and 
there are plays, and many of them 
too, which might serve as lessons to: 
youth, inducements to virtue, and 
examples to vice: surely, then, at 
this time of the year, when the juve= 
nile part of an audience is the largest, 
such pieces, and such representations, 
are more proper for their amusement,, 
than the productions which are ad. 
vertised on the boards. of Pavilions, 
Royaltys, and Sans Pareils. ; , 
In the present influx then of puppet-- 
shows, should not the legislature inter- 
fere? no good can result from their 
existence ; for, with the exception of’ 
the British Forum and the Athenian’ 
Lycoum (the most pernicious and ob- 
noxious assemblies in town), there are 
no places better adapted for recepta- 
cles of folly and vice than these 
mountebank exhibitions of human 
stupidity ; in addition to the trash’ 
which is received with bursts of ap- 
plause on the stage, the company is 
so mixed, that the managers need | 
3c 
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© Cum tabulis animum: censoris sumct bonerti.”—HOKact: 


We feel ourselves obliged to notice 
severities and animadversions 
which have lately appeared in a daity 
mewspaper, and which are uniformly 
directed against the authors and actors 
“anes, aia ioten. neers 
ns 0 ju im iF 
themselves, are Siew taseine, tha 
the critiques they read in the Times 
(the publication alluded to), are the 
result of erud'tion,deep esearch, 
and profvund critical sagacity : it is, 
therefore, ourduty to undeceive them; 
for the critic who, disgraces his pro- 
fession so completely as to abuse indis- 
eriminately performers and writers, 
a because they happen to be at- 
tached to a particular ‘Theatre, de- 
serves tobe exposed, and, we trust, 
the circumstances which we are about 
to state, will sufficiently elucidate the 
secret motives of his poignant satire, 
and piquant remarks. 
ht has been a custom, time out of 
mind, for thetheatres to pay only the 


should have upon dramatic eriticismy, 
which, in most instances, betray se 
much virulence, blended with i 

rance, that we hardly know which 
ought to be the most ridiculed and 
despised ; their consummate stupidi- 
ty, or their contemptible scurrility, _ 

The dramatic productions of these 
last four weeks have been but twa, 
the Blind Boy, at Covent Garden, and 
Faulkener, at Drury-Lane, are the only 
ees ov ee — in 
their pro ces, and for the pre- 
sent be Nove: to call our al arc. vt 
tention to the 0 House, which (if 
Mr Waters and the Lord Chancellot? 
permit) will have opened before the 
publication of this number.* 

Reform seems to be the order of 
the day: why ¢beatrical should not he 
equally meritorious as political reform,we 
know not, and if it be, the dramatic 
world will hail D’£gville as a Whit- 
bread among them, for with the ex- 


ception of that gentleman’s superfi- 
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daughters, hunting for husbands, may 
be stopped at the door as an antiquat- 
ed priestess of the Cyprian shrine, es- 
corting her votaries to their nightly 
sacrifices; and these are mistakes 
which would prove mighty unplea- 
sant, for when the cap almort fits, aud 
yet does not exactly suit, it galls the 
head more than when it slips on ea- 
sily. 

‘To prevent thase accidents, and 
to induce people to take bares, subscription 
tickets are to be received only at the 
box-door: here’s sceurity and com- 
fort; but the common herd are not so 
indulged; they are to try for the pit 
below, and only to get in if their 
“ appearance is not under stood.” ‘This 
may have the effect of making wo- 
men of respectability dress more mo- 
destly, for if the door-keepers judge 
by cotume, and the ladies habit them- 
selves as they do ot present, the only 
chance a gentleman will have of ob- 
taining a fair one’s company to the 
pit of the opera, will be by getting a 
certificate of her géod behaviour, 
backed by the church-wardens, unil tevo 
respiitable bouseskeepers of the parish 
where she resides: like Chorea, the 


gay lady will exclaim when turned 
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lishment for the purpose of payin 
her exorbitant demands, they wi 
finally ruin the concern. It should 
be recellected, that the public will 
have numerous opportunities of listens * 
ing to the seraphic strains of this ex- 
yuisite sonrstress besides the opera. 
Under the head of theatr cals, we: 
feel it a duty to notice with regret 
the great increase of public amuse-’ 
ments, performed with scenes and u 
on stages in London: to call them’ 
dramatic, were to make them more: 
than they are, but we have now, be- 
sides the Opera, Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, and the Haymarket theatres, 
the Royalty, Astleys, Cireus, Sadlers” 
Wells, Sans Pareil / Lyceum !! Schoot 
of Bucephalus!!! Minor Theatre!!! 
Olynrpic Pavilion!!!! and some 
others. ‘lo what does this multi- 
plicity of theatres tend? to the im- 
provement of morals, or taste,or ideas? 
No, arsuredly not: the great end of 
senic exhibitions is, to ineuleate some: 
sentiment to inspire some generous 
passion; or to expose the vices of 
mankind, and destroy their prejudices, 
Certainly few of our modern drama- 
tists take the trouble of nwriting ; they 
seem to prefer trick to wit, and what 
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« Cum tahulis animum: censoria sumet bonerti.”—HoORact. 


We feel ourselves obliged to notice 
the severities and animadversions 
which have lately appeared in a daity 
Bewspaper, and which are uniformly 
directed against the authors and actors 
ef Covent Garden ‘Theatre. 

Persons who judge impartially 
themselves, are apt to imagine, that 
the critiques they read in the Times 
(the publication alluded to), are the 
result of erudtion,deep tesearch, 
and profuund critical sagacity : it is, 
therefore, ourduty to undeceive them; 
for the critic who, disgraces his pro- 
fession so completely as to abuse indis- 
ermminately performers and writers, 
only because they happen to be at- 
tached to a particular ‘Theatre, de- 
serves to be exposed, and, we trust, 
the circumstances which we are about 
to state, will sufficiently elucidate the 
secret motives of his pofgaunt satire, 
and piquant remarks. 

Rh has been a custom, time out of 
muad, for the theatres to pay only the 
stamp duty for the insertion of their 
daily advertisements in the newspa- 
pers, their publication there bemg 
considered (as it really is) a rr dtucl 
service. _ ‘The editor of the Times, 
however, at the commencement of 
the present season, refused to admit 
them without fad! gaymert, which Mr. 
Harris very properly refused. ‘hts 
is thre cause of all the spleen and spite 
which a prejudiced boy chooses to 
vent ayzainst avthors and plasers, in 
revenge for asupposed injury done 
his master by a mroneger 

“fhis is the spring of all his »ctions: 
all ims abuse is created by ga!l ra- 
ther than judgment; and,iike several 
other dramatic critics, the lad. with- 
out knowing a pantomime from a 
tragedy, an opera from a play, or 3 
fayce trom an oratorio, tukes upen 
himself to give the world directions 
what to lke, and what to reject, and 
without any other reason thin the one 
we have mentioned; instead of prais- 
ng merit or applauding talent, proves 
that * Tempera mMutantur ;" 
amd that the impartiality and injustice 
ofaonce justly-esteemed paper,tssacri- 


ficed to his spite, anger, ancdubsurdity. 


This we hail as another proof of 
the dependence which the public 


should have upon dramatic criticisms, 
which, in most instances, betray se 
much virulence, blended with igno- 
rance, that we hardly know whicls 
ought to be the most ridiculed and 
despised ; their consummate stupidi- 
ty, or their contemptble scurrility. 

The dramatic productions of these 
last four weeks have been but twa, 
the Blind Bey, at Covent Garden, and 
Faulkener, at Drury Lane, are the only 
novelties; we shall notice them in 
their proper places, and for the pre- 
sent beg leave. to call our readers at- 
tention to the Opera House, which (if 

Mr Waters and the Lord Chancellot 
permit) will have opened before the 
publication of this number.* 

Reform seems to be the order of 
the day: why theatrical should not he 
equally meritorious as political reform,we 
know not, and if it be, the dramatic 
world will hail D’£gville as a Whit- 
bread among them, for with the ex- 
ception of that gentleman’s ~ ged 
cial charges in Westminster Hall, we 
never saw so many words abont no- 
thing, as are put together in the bill 
advertising the commencement of the 
opera season, just published. Had 
the society for the suppression of vice 
themselves set about making arrange- 
ments, they could not have produced 
better than Mr. D’Egville’s, which are 
classically correct, and provokingly pre- 
jer. 
After some long and nervous linet, 
expressive of the dreadful evils which 
arise from the disuse of epera dats, 
the terrible consequences of forged orders, 
and a sort of vocabulary of dumae 
misfortunes, equally calamitous, a plump 
retusal of admission is given to “ le- 
Cies, whee appearance is better undersiood 
than expressed!” 

“ How imperfect is expression !” 
and how very awful is the obscurity 
thrown over the subject. If the ad- 
mission or rejection of ladies be a 
matter of opinion, and that resting in the 
breasts as #oar-keepers, who will get im! 
and what terrible incidents will occur 
every evening: countesses will be 
riven in charge to constables, duchess- 
es ee as suspicious characters, 
anda dowdy dowager swimming ™, 
all paint and patches, with her lanky 


* Since writing the above, Madame Catalani has refused te sing, because 


her salary has not bers guaranteed. 
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daughters, hunting for husbands, may 
be stopped at the door as an antiquat- 
ed priestess of the Cyprian shrine, es- 
corting her votaries to their nightly 
sacrifices; and these are mistakes 
which would prove mighty unplea- 
sant, for when th: » almoct fits, aud 
yet does not exactly suit, it galls the 
head more th when it slips on ea- 
silv 
‘lo prevent thase accidents, and 
to induce people to taka boves, subscription 
tickets are to be received only at the 
box-door: here’s sceurity and com- 
fort; but the common herd are not so 
indulged; they are to try for the pit 
below, and only to get in if their 
“ appearance is not understood.” This 
may have the effect of making wo- 
men of respectability dress more mo- 
destly, for if the door-keepers judge 
by cotume, and the ladies habit them- 
selves as they do et present, the only 
chance a gentleman will have of ob- 
taining a fair one’s company to the 
pit of the opera, will be by getting a 
certificate of her géod behaviour, 
backed by the church-wardens, anil tewo 
respitable housesheepers of the perish 
where she resides: like Chorea, the 
gay lady will exclaim when turned 
away— 
“ Quasi gedita Opera, domi erant ut 
paulo 
“ Introire possem, quin viderent me 
interim 
* Dum ante ostium sto, notus mihi qui- 
dam obviam modo 
“Venit, ubi vidi ego me in pedes 
quantum quco 
“In angiportum quoddam desertum, 
inde item 
“In aliud, inde in alind ita miserima 
“Tui fugitando; ne qui me cognos- 
ceret.” 
Terence, Eun. A.S. Se. 2. 


From what we have heard of the 
arrangement behind the curtain, we 
cannot augur very favourably. With 
the exception of Catalani, no person 
is encaged whom we would cross the 
Haymarket to hear: Siboni and Naldi 
are discharged ; as are also many of 
the best performers of the Orchestra, 
if Messrs. Taylor and D’kgville ima- 
gine, that the public will be satisfied 
with the single attraction of Madame 
Catalani, unrivalled as she is, they 
will be most grievously disappointed ; 
and we venture to predict, that if they 
persevere in the ridiculous plan they 
have adopted, of reducing (heir estab- 
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lishment for the purpose of payin 
her exorbitant demands, they with 
finally ruin the concern. It should 
be recollected, that the public will 
have numerous opportunities of listens 
ing to the seraphic strains of this ex. 
yuisite sonrstress besides the opera. 

Under the head of theat: «als, we 
feel it a duty to notice with reyret 
the great increase of public amuse.’ 
ments, performed with scenes and up- 
on stages in Loudon: to call them 
dramatic, were to make them more 
than they are, but we have now, be- 
sides the Opera, Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, and the Haymarket theatres, 
the Royalty, Astleys, Circus, Sadlers’” 

Wells, Sans Pareil! Lyceum !! Schoot 
of Bucephalus!!! Minor Theatre!!!! 
Olynrpic Pavilion!!!! and some 
others. ‘lo what does this multi- 
plicity of theatres tend? to the im- 
pravement of morals, or taste,or ideas? 
No, acsuredly not: the great end of 
senic exhibitions is, to inculcate some: 
sentiment to inspire some generous 
passion; or to expose the vices of: 
mankind, and destroy their prejudices, 
Certainly few of our modern drama- 
tists take the trouble of nwriting ; they 
seem to prefer trick to wit, and what 
they are pleased to term melomdrame; 
to common sense ; but even in these 
pieces, amid the pageantry of panto 
mime, there may be from the inci- 
dents, and from the dialugue, some 
thing gained by the audience, besidew 
the gratification of the moment; and 
there are plays, aod many of them 
too, which might serve as lessons to 
youth, inducements to virtue, and 
examples to vice: surely, then, at 
this time of the year, when the juve 
nile part of an audience is the largest, 
such pieces, and such representations, 
are more proper for their amusement,, 
than the productions which are ad- 
vertised on the boards, of Pavilions, 
Royaltys, and Sans Parcils. 


In the present influx then of puppete. 


shows, should not the legislature inter- 
fere? no good can result from their 
existence; for, with the exception of’ 
the British Forum and the Athenian 
Lyccum (the most pernicious and ob- 
noxious assemblies in town), there are 
no places better adapted for recepta- 
cles of folly and vice than these 
mountebank exhibitions of human 
stupidity ; in addition to the trash 
which is received with bursts of ap- 
plause on the stage, the company is 
so mixed, that the managers nced 
3 Cc 
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never take the trouble of giving such 
directions as are issued to the Opera 
doorekeepers, the ladies who freqnentithe 
minor theatre: being determined that 
their vocation “ shall be expressed as 
well as understood.” 

At Covent Garden a new entertain- 
ment has been produced, which has 
been in preparation for upwards of 
two years, called Merriagea-la- Mode: 

«the principal performers were Earl 
Craven and Miss Brunton. ‘To criti- 
cise this interesting we!:-drame, is not 
our province, but, we understand, the 
lady’s character was extremely well 
supported through all the private re- 
hearsals, and that the peer having got 

rfectin his part, the piece ended 
heppity. That Miss Brunton will plav 
Lady Craven much better than she did 
Lady Townley we have no doubt; and 
that she may meet with every plea- 
sure and comfort in her new state ts 
our wish, in common with every ad- 
mirer of beauty and virtue. 

The circumstance of this marriage 
gave rise to a joke, which happened 
to be so apposite, and yet so usinten- 
tional, that, with suttable apolovy, 
we beg leave to mention :t. 

A little boy, the son of Mr. G—, 
well known in the theatrical world, 
having just returned from school, 
was in the room when his father was 
speaking of this union, and concluded 
his speech by saying, “In that in- 
stance you.see © , 

« Finis coronat opus.” 
The child laughed very heartily, and, 
im consequence of his mirth, was de- 
dred to translate the Latin, and being 
young in the language he rendered it 
thus— 

@ A fine coronct is needful.” 


Another lady issaid to be about quit- 
ting the stage for the Hymeneal altar. 
Miss Bristow, according to report, is 
ro perform the Sleeping Beauty, for the 
benefit of the author : she is shortly to 
Become Mrs. Skiffington. 


We have been favoured with a let- 
ter from an “ dnbaditant of Bath,” on 
the subject of a paragraph which ap- 
peared in a late number of the Satirist, 
concerning Mr. Elliston’s rustication 
from Drury Lane Theatre, when he 
was advertised to play Sir Charles 
Racket. For this correspondent’s 
compliments we feel most truly in- 
debted, but as a resident at Bath, his 
speaking of it as “ THAT city” is ra- 
a wn. el we have, however, no 
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objection to be corrected where we 
are wrong, let it come even from Tuts 
city ; but here we cannot comply with 
his request. When we noticed Mr, 
Elliston’s absence from London, we 
did not object to any thing he did at 
Bath ; whether he played there or not 
is very immaterial ; the point is, that 
he pip nor pray at Drury Lane, 
If his domestic arrangements call him to 
“ THAT city” once a week (in reason 
often enough), let him for heaven's 
sake go, but let him give notice of his 
intention, Mr, Elhston is a servant 
of the public; a deserving valuable 
servant, but he is at least well paid 
for his exertions, and however good 
and great he may be, he should not 
leave his place without some warning. 

Mr. Ellistou’s attachment to his fa- 
mily is very meritorious, but while he 
is enjoying his fireside, he should not 
forget the pieces he is to play in, in 
town.. It certainly was his duty to 
have apprized the proprietor ot his 
intentions, and therefore we cannot 
retract any thing we havé said: he 
assuredly did not make known his de- 
sign to the manager, he left town 
without their knowledge, the audience were 
kept waitiag, and Mr, Holland was bis 
substitute: all this we said before, all 
this we repeat, with this addition, that 
in Our Opinion such conduct was a 
breach of duty to the theatre, anda 
slight upon the town. 

We have also received a letter from 
A.S. Astohis request it is as im- 

ossible that we should comply with 
rt, as with the desire of our Bath friend. 
If the gentleman alluded to supposes 
that any temptations will lure us from 
our duty, or any é4rcat alter our genue 
ine opinion, he is mistaken: we mean 
to be impartial, and to prove how we 
consider him, we beg leave to refer 
him to the theatrical review of the 
present number, If Mr. A. S. is one 
of those good natured men who act 
as dry nurses to their acquaintance, 
and flatter themselves they can write 
sensible letters to serve them, he, 
among others, is mistaken, and we 
rather suspect, he does not know even 
how to subscribe himself, his initials 
want another Sto make them com- 
plete. 

In our next number we shall pro- 
ceed to the analysis of the Sunday 
Review, which we did intend to have 
presented our readers with this 
month, but the conduct of the Times 
has ef late been so outrageousiy vi0- 











‘ent that wethought we might render 
the theatre more service by exposing 
the motives whichinetiauted a popular 
aper to abuse, than by noticing the 
ignorant trash of a neglected jousaal. 


AURY-LANE. 


At this theatre, on Wednesday the 
16th was performed, for the first time, 
Falkener, a tragedy in five acts, inters- 
persed with country dances, masque- 
rades, deaths, trials, faintings, &c. &c. 
&c, &e: written and founded on fact, by 
Political Justice Godwin, Esq.—And 
oh what a tragedy it was! 

Had the shades of Foote and Goldsmith 
lent their aid to the living genius of 
Reynolds, Dibdin, and Colman, to 
produce any effects so comic as were 
stricken out in this seriows play, they 
would have tailed; it was broad farce 
from the first scene to the last. 

If variety of character be a desir- 
able object, Mr. Godwin most assu- 
redly hit his mark; there were per- 
sonages of all conditions concerned, 
from grand-dukes to dancing har- 
lequins and clowns, and it is a matter 
of doubt to us which was the most 
contemptible, the silent stupidity of 
the buffuons, or the loquacious bom- 
bast of the heroes. 

Elliston represented Falkener, a 
oe remarkable for nothin 

ut a wish to see bis mother, an 

wearing a prodigious large hat; these 
striking peculiarities he-continued all 
through the play, and he and his ma- 
ma, (as arrant an old jade as any in 
christendom) kept up the pursuit like 
columbine and her fover in the pan- 
iomime, fur whenever Mrs. Arabella 
saw her son she ran away, and when- 
ever her son saw Mrs. Arabella he ran 
after her. 

Mrs. H. Siddons played a part 
whoily unsuited to her ; it was a vile 
designing artful Signora Something, 
who wanted to kill every body and 
destroy every thing. She did all she 
could to make herself disagreeable, 
but nature will prevail, and instead 
of shuddering at her atrocities, we 
woudered how any thing so pretty 
could be so wicked. 

Her husband played Stanley: he was 
the friend of Falkener. and to shew 
how closely their amity was cemented, 
wore ahat as big as his crony; he 
touk this off, aud his coat too, in the 
second act, and performed a some- 
thing, either Truth in Mercury, or 
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Cupid or Hercules, in sky-blue petti- 
coats, with no stockings on his legs. 
Two very facetious clowns, and a few 
comical Lalens: supported their 
characters a well, and danced the 
heroine, Mrs, Fadkener off the stage ; 
her son followed her, and afier pant- 
ing and sighing for a few minutes, 
they all ran away again, the fiddles 
striking up, “ eff she goes,” and the 
clowns kicking their heels most 
nimbly. 

After the masquerade came a mur- 
der; Mr. Palmer played the villain, and 
a villainous piece of acting it was; he 
was the dearest friend Falkener had, 
therefore he took him out into the 
fields and cut his throat; having dorte 
which he left his corpse for the crows, 
and strutted home again. 

Then entered half a dozen of the 
worst actors the theatre could afford, 
and having, like a coronet’s jury ex- 
amined the body of Mr. Palmer, then 
lying on his back, one of them, more 
sagacious than the rest, after havin 
gazed at him sume few minutes, sai 
with great emphasis, 

“ Why ! the man is dead 

“Indeed f” was thegeneral reply,and 

the whole party moved off with the 
greatest noncbalance 1 

Palmer was too much of a trage- 
dian to let his part end here: he sew 
no *vit at all in bemg_ sent out of the 
world so soon, and, therefore, when 
the scene was about to close, reg 
that his fingers might get jammed, 
thinking he had not yet. 

“ Jam satis!” 
he drew up his arm with an alacrity 
dead men seldom possess ; the shouts 
of laughter now became general, and 
at the end of the second round Thalia 
had hit Melpomene very hard. 

In the third act Mr. Falkener was 
apprehended, Mr. Stanley called to 
see him, and a comical jatlor deniéd 
him, then the bloody minded Signora 
waiked in and left his name, Mr. Stan- 
ley was intfoduced, talked to his 
friend, and then ran away to prevebt 
him from being hanged. 

This reo calendar interest was 
kept up till the trial came on; bur 
before the court miet, Mr. Stanley 
hearing that there was a count who 
might be ef great service to his frend, 
called upon him in the morning and 
hilled him! 41 

This was for the better carrying on 
of the plot. 

Well, then Mr. Falkner was tried, 
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we believe before ajury of mat rons, for 
there were twelve very disagreeable 
looking cent!ewomen stuck iato a box 
in the court, aod unless they were 
witnesses which Falkener meant to 
call, we Jo not see what they could 
have been but a jury! 

The judge—~ 

“Oh! most learned judge!” 
(Mr, Ray) talked of the Leroicivm of a 
lady, and after the count had boasted 
of their justice, they jumped up as 
soon as they saw Mrs. balkener, and 
declared they would sit no longer. 

Then Mes. Falkener took Mr. Falk- 
ener, jun. by the hand, and led him 
home to her husband, who tvas dead. 
She called upan hum. 

“ But dogs who hear when they are 

dead, 

Are very cunning dogs indeed.” 

The servants compassionated her 
feclings, and the latter witha degree 
of sympathy unequalled tn a maa out of 
livery, exclaimed, 

“ Let us stand before the body !” 

Upon which all the footmen pulled 
up the skirts of their coats, and hid 
the murdered count from his discon- 
solate wife. 

She soon saw through this, and 
after talking a little she died; Falkener 
and Stanley having done all they had 
to do, embraced, and there ended the 
tragedy. 

N. B. For the better carrying on of the 
plot, Mrs. H. Siddon died during the 
performance somewhere beltind the 
scenes. 

Bickerstaff’s opera of Lionel and 
Clarissa has been revived here for the 
purpose of introducing Miss Lyon as 
the heroine; whatever this lady's 
merit may be as a vacal performer, 
she has not sufficient knowledge of 
the stage to give any thing like in- 
terest to an acting part, and as the 
opera itself did not attract, of course 
it was not often performed. 

Braham's singing in Lionel was de- 
lightful. there is a fascination in his 
voice, (which, by the bye, some of the 
best conducted of our contemporaries 
have chosen to censure)* that always 
enraptures the audience. ‘The man- 
ner a0 which he gave the air in the 
last act, addressed to Clarissa, was 
unique, and the ductt between him 
aud Miss 1... adapted to the beautiful 
air of “Pe banks and bra » Was gene- 
rally encored, 

gnora Storace, in Diana, was 
sll vivacity, and gave to the part all 


the point it allowed. The system of 
reviving o/d operas with new songs, 
must be universally deprecated. Mr. 
Corri, Mr. Reeves, and Mr. Addisan, 
introduced a collection of new airs ia 
the place of popular music by good 
masters, and for what pu*pose we are 
at a loss to imagine: it would not be 
more abourd and conceited for a 
painter's apprentice to daub over the 
mellow’d pictuse of a Rubens with 
some design of his own, than it is fer 
those gentlemen to make the beauti- 
ful melodies of Vento, Back,or Galuppi, 
give place to the trivial sing song 
ballads of their own composition. 

We were, however, less displeased 
at this system in the present instance, 
because it was the means of intro- 
ducing some excellent words from the 
perot Mr.J Smith,a gentieman whe 
of late has tavoured the world with 
some very pretty lyrical productions 

Mss Kelley, a sister we believe of 
Mrs. Mathews, played. Jenny in the 
opera, during the indisposition of 
Mrs. Bland, She is a vesy pretty 
girl,and witha degree of szivete and 
vivacity, possesses sufiicieat dramatic 
talents to give great promise of fuiure 
excellence, 

Mr. Putnam, a gentleman who ap- 
peared this séason for the first time m 
Alonzo, has assumed the part of Ro- 
senberg, in the melo-drame of that name; 
that Mr. Elliston should give up this 
character we think rather extraordi2 
nary, it is what he plays very for- 
cibly, and whether playing in after- 
pieces be agreeable or not to Mr 
Elliston, weconceive that nothing caa 
excuse an actor, pad as he is, from 
doing his duty to the author and the 
town. 

Mr. Putnam gave the broken 
hearted hero svith oreat energy, and 
wholly re less of do:t+ or boards, 
stamped himself into public aotice: 
he had hexrd his predecessor applaud- 
ed in proportion to the louduess of his 
roar, and concluded if he made as 
much noise he should suceeed as well; 
but Mr, Purman must change same: 
with Mr. Eliision before hemay do as 
he does. 

Miss Ray has appeared in several 
mew parts, and with no small share of 
echat. 

A Christmas pantomime will de 
pertormge before this. number is pub- 

ished, Laurent the clown, and John- 
sun the centriver, names of some prv- 
mise, 


* Among these we are sorry to notice the Monthly Mirrer. 
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Tekeli has been played, for the first 
time this season. Mr. Holland assum- 
ed Mr. Bartley’s part, and Mr. Put- 
nam, Mr. Carles’s: why Mr. Bart- 
ley was discharged, because he wanted 
an additional pound per week; and 
why Mrs. de Ponte, Mr. Penley, Mr. 
Ray, Mr. Lyre, Miss Lacey, Miss 
Feron, and all Mr Corri's pupils (with 
the exception of Miss Lyon, who, by 
the bye, owes very little to his instruc- 
tions) were engaged, when one pound 
per week would have been more than 
their worth altogether, we kaow 
not: perhaps this is management. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


The only novelty here js the Blind 
Boy, a melo-drame in two acts, altered 
from the French by Mr. Hewetson. 

The plot is not by any means no- 
vel, a boy (blind trom his birth) is left 
in charge with an old man, and twen- 
y years after is found by a friend of 
the Jate queen his mother. “The old 
man’s daughter, constantly with Ed- 
mund the blind boy, conceives a warm 
attachment which proves a mutual 
one ; just as they are happily arrang- 
ing themselves, the Prince Rodolph 
arrives, and when he has eaten and 
drank all he chooses, he goes away : 
the man who left the boy, sees him, 
and gives Old Oderto a piece of parch- 
ment, leaves him, he opens it, and 
rattles it about to a variety of tunes; 
ealls in the boy, hails him Prince, 
and makes his daughter cry. Liston 
is a lover of the girl, and they all go 
eff in a cart to Warsaw. 

After this, while Rodolph, who is 
presumptive heir, is at the altar going 
to marry the Princess Duchess of 
Some place, this Old Oberto declares 
he is not the King’s son, the match is 
broken off, the Duchess faints, and is 
led off by a common soldier, and then 
Rodotph’s business is to kill the blind 
boy. ‘This desire gives rise to a very 
interesting scene, (the last) where se- 
veral incidents occur highly amazing, 
and the piece ends like alt ether Mek- 
Drame: with a group, 
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These materials have afforded 
ground for a very pretty piece. The 
performers all exerted themselves to 
the utmost; Mrs. C. Kemble’s Ed- 
mund is a chef d’oeuvre, Fawcett is 
very forcible in the Old Soldier, but 
we must object to the nicety with 
which he shuts the door of an owt 
Jouse in an apen village, to assure hime 
self that he 1s alone. 


Miss Norton is extremely clever as 
Elvina, and perfectly realises all we 
have said of her in our former num- 
bers. She is a great acquisition to 
the stage. 


Liston ts the sole support of the co- 


- mic department, he was as usual ex- 


cellent, we wish he had a better song. 


Farley appears perfectly at home in 
Caled, ade atl he chissttiee, Chap- 
man’s not excepted, are very spirited- 
ly kept up. : 

The music is by Davy, and is very 
pretty, but the introduction of little 
airs throughout the speeches, savore 
too much of the ridiculous. 


The piece has succeeded very well, 
and continues to attract good houses. 


Mr. Kemble has played lago, and 
Mr. Jones Belcour. We have seen 
Cooke in the one, and several people 
in the other. 

“ Perbum Sat.” 


A Mr. Hammerton rformed 
Dennis Brulgruddery with great 
judgment, he is a larger man as to 
bul than Johnstone, ard his brogue 
is of a different cast, he nevertheless 
promises to be an acquisition to the 
theatre. 


Mr. Claremont still encumbers this 
stage; we wish he would return to 
the counter. 


A pantomime is in preparation by 
Farley, bis genuis will no doubt pro- 
duce something excellent; we hope 
it may prove as successful as Mother 
Goose: in saying which we only mean 
to express our wish that there may 
be no dimunition of taste in the town 
during the-present season. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


Lonpon. 

A French journal contains the 
picture of a Parisien Winter; where 
the beau mbnde crowd to the metro- 
polis, with the fall of the leaf ; and 
where the desolation of the ficids and 
groves, the approach of fogs, rain, 
snow, frost, short days, and long 
nights, are signals which all rank: 
obey.. They quit the dreary solitude 
of the country, and hurry up to 
town—in which spectacles, Gatis and 
illuminated saloons attract their mul- 
titudes, and the people of fashion 
sapprochent. 

his is a Paris Winter commencing 
in the very beginning of November: 
and yet these people pretend to lead 
the ton of the world, and to give laws 
to polished society! ‘They regulate 
theinselves by the economy of nature; 
they implicitly follow the order of 
the seasons,.and yet they make pre- 
tensions to taste and luxury ! 

How unlike a Londun Winter ! 


How’ much er is the graceful 


indifferente which we shew to the 
changes of-the year, to the stage of 
the weather, to the rules and laws 
which the vegetable world (and 
which only animals dora to degetate) 
are doomed to obey! Our Winter has 
nothing to do. with the season! So 
far from commencing with the fall of 
the leaf, Winter does not begin till 
Nature shall have put forth the blos- 
soms of regeneration. No woman 
who values her reputation for taste, 
ventures to come to town for the 
winter till the month of May ; and it 
is NOt unusual to see a family of the 
highest research postpone the burst of 
its entre into the winter circles till after 
the King’s birthday. Every thing, 
to be fashionable, must be out of 
season, A dejein# is suffucating, if given 
before’ three o'clock in the afternoon. 
A man of fashion never takes the 
morning air till after sun-set. No 
evening party begins till midnight ; 
and it 1s indispensable to the charac- 
ter of a member of Parliament, that 
after a long debate he should go to 
his dinner at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing. It must be dinner whatever be 
the hour, and however often he may 





have restored at Bellamy’s. It is the 
sign of pure unadulterate simplicity 
to act like the Jerd, who eat when 
they're hungry, and drink when 
they're dry ; and the Parisians have 
made no higher attainments im tom 
than the Hottentots, if they regulate 
their hours by the daily sun, or their 
seasons by his place in the Zodiac. 
‘The London Wanter begins in April, 
rages in May, and subsides in June, 
It is then that our women of fashion 
find the weather delicately inclement; 
and the only remedy against its rigour 
is in the comfort of compression. It is 
only by squeezing several hundreds 
more into a set of rooms than they 
were ever destined to contain, that 
the severity of a London winter can 
be resisted. In Paris the people of 
fashion only star ¢ _In London 
they dove-tai/, In Paris there is society 
—in London there is a crowd. It 
would be intolerable in a fashionable 
assembly at the west end of the town 
if there was room for enjoyment. In- 
deed the word itself is o e; for 
enjoyment belongs only to the miser- 
able people, whom nobody knows. 
It is the invariable test and criterion of 
high breeding to counteract the rules 
of common life; and therefore to be 
at your ease in an assembly, into which 
you enter, is a disappointment. ‘To re- 
main in one place 1s a sign that you 
are not in request; and your triumpb 
for the night consists in the number 
of crewds through which you have 
jostled. 

Nothing can be so unlike, indeed, 
as a Paris anda London Winter. In 
Paris the how ton love the péle méle at 
pas places, and the partie choisce at 

ome. They countenance all efforts 
for general entertainment, and in 
thar own hotels their ies are 
select, They have a ™ y night, 
and they distribute ‘ifvitations, so 
as tO accommodate as well as entertain 
their friends. By this means they 
uever intericre with, nor annoy the 
spectacles, nor affect the enterprize of 
professional artists. Here a woman 
Of supreme attraction has her nights # 
suite, and she shines par excellence whe 
put her friends to the greates® Gagree 














of wppresion. To be able to stir is an 
accident, and to get in oF owt you must 
watch for an opportunity. It is indis- 
pensable to character, to treat every 
thing that is public with contempt, 
and never to be seen in a place to 
which every person may go: it is the 
pinnacle of ton, for a lady of fashion 
to open ber own douse for the benefit of 
some dear delightful Italian, who will 
bring all the world together, and keep 
it elegantly crowded. This is at once 
conspicuous and economical. The 
Jady gives a grand concert at home, 
and has Sf’) invitations as her part of 
the benefit. Oh! what a novelty to 
the refinements of housewifery ! The 
lady of a duke, marquis, or earl, with 
a revenue of fifty thousand a year, 
sharing in the benefit of an Jtalian 
r/ But it is ton; and the tharac- 
ter of the lady depends upon the mul- 
titude she can attract. Such is our 
gay season !—A Paris Winter has its 
agremens—-A London Winter has its 
eclat. : 
Mrs. Amelia Noel, a lady of cele- 
brity at the west end of the town, 
was lately sued upon a bill of ex- 
change, when she pleaded her coner- 
ture. The mode of proving the mar- 
riage was as follows :—Mr. Urielli, the 
reader of the Jewish synagogue, pro- 
duced a Hebrew Missal, entitled the 
Katubab, by which it appeared, that 
the bridgroom was Zebe, the son of 
Noah, of blessed memory, and the 
witnesses, Isaac the son of Abraham, 
of blessed memory, and Joseph the 
son of Abinadab, also of blessed me- 
mory; he was'then desired to trans- 
late this solemn instrument. It ap- 
peared to recite a conversation be- 
tween the parties to the marriage, 
and was to the following effect :— 
“On the fourth week, in the second 
day of the month, Micor, in the year 
of the crea.’on 5541, the friend or the 
companion, Zebe Noah, said unto the 
spinster Abinda, ‘ Become thou my 
wife, according to the law of Moses, 
and I will maintain thee, according 
to the rites of the Jewish religion, an 
I will provide for, and honour thee. 
And I shall give thee for the dower of 
thy virginity 200 pieces of silver, and 
the raiment and the necessaries ac- 
cording to the custom.’ ‘To which 


the lady Abinda did consent; and 
the dowry which she brought, con- 
sisted of gold, silver, and ornaments, 
and also of bedding and attire, and 
100 pees of fine silver, which was 
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increased by the Rabbi father, to 300 
pieces of silver,” &c. &e. ‘The mar- 
riage was thus fully proved, and the 
plaintiff was nonsurted. 

Moarried.| Captain Pringle Stod- 
hard of the royal navy to Miss Frane- 
cess Sprott, niece of Mark Sprott, Esq. 
of King’s Road, Bedford Row. 

Charles Hill Hall, Esq. late of the 
16th or queen’s light dragoons, to 
Miss Augustus Browning, 3d d 
ter of the late John B. Esq. of Black- 
heath, 

Edward Jesse, Esq. of West Bro- 
murch, Stotfordshire, to Matilda, $d 
daughter of Sir John Morris, Bart. of 
Claremount, Glamorganshire. 

George Haldimand, F . of Clap- 
ham, to Miss Prinsep, daughter of 
alderman P. 

At Hemcl, Hempsted, Mr. Philip 
Griffith of Pall Mall, to Miss Barker. 

William Reid Esq. of Bedfont, to 
Mrs. Williamson, relict of Thomas 
W. Esq. of Castle Street, Holborn 

Earl Craven, to Miss Brunton, late 
of Covent-Garden theatre. 

Charles Carpenter, Esq. of New 
Inn, to Miss Cormick, daughter of 
Col. C. formerly of the East India 
Company’s service. 

At Stepney, Joseph Robinson, Esq. 
of ay. 28 Causeway, to Miss Robin- 
son, daughter of Mr. William R. of 
Bafhinthwaite, near Keswick, Cumber- 
land, 

At Deptford, Chapman Marshall, 
Esq. of Seething, to Miss Stansfield, 
eldest daughter of Timothy 3. Esq. of 
Field-House. 

At Hackney, Richard Robert, esq 
of Manchester, to Miss Rutt, daughie 
ter of Mr. Thomas R. 

Wm. Bowdler, esq. of Cheapside, 
to Miss Simpson, eldest daughtet of 
the late John S. esq of Pontefract. 

Died.| At his house at Highbu 
Place, Islington, Abrahant Newland, 
esq. late chief cashier of the Bank of 
England. ‘This worthy and respect- 
able character was the son of a banke 
er in King Street, Southwark, where 
he was born in 1730. He was ape 
pointed a elerk in the bank in 1748; 
and distinguished himself by that 
order and regularity so necessary in 
money concerns; he rosethrough the 
various gradations of service till 1775, 
when he attained the respectable and 
confidential office of chief cashier of 
the first commercial company in Eu- 
rope. His deportment was genteel, 
his manners affable, and his activity 
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and attention at all times a pattern 
for the junior clerks. For some time 
previous to his dissolution, his health 
was visibly on the decline, and tnd- 
ing that his health would not permit 
him to execute his business wet his 
usual alacrity, he resigned his s (a. 
tion, a very few weeks before his 
death, and was succecded by his first 
assistant Henry House, eso. -\fter 
his resignation his health ke,» gradu- 
ally declining, but without any appa- 
rent pain, even in his last moments. 
For his long and faithful services he 
had been offered a pension by the 
directors of the bank, which he, how- 
ever, declined, ‘They then voted 
him a handsome piece of p tte, as 
an honourable mark of their esteem 
and respect, which was not finished 
at the time of his death. Mr. .New- 
land was never married ; his relations 
are very distant, and the property he 
has left is said to amount to 7000/. per 
annum. As a private eharacter he 
stood very high, and in hissocial hours 
was an excellent companion, enjoying 
the pleasures of the table in modera- 
tion, with peculiar good humour. 
His remains were interred in St Sa- 
vior’s pve tae in the parish in 
which he was ‘ ‘ 

Mr. John Hindley, formerly of Li- 
verpool, Among other legacies, he 
has left 400 gumeas to the charities in 
Liverpool, and the school of industry 
ia London. 

At Hoddesdon, Mrs. Boreham, 
mother of Mrs. Warner, who was 
murdered there about two months 
since. Her death is ascribed to the 
wounds she received at the time. 

Mr. John Hamilton Moore, for- 
merly a charteseller at ‘Tower Hill. 

In’ Parliament Place, Old lulace 
Yard, Henry Churchill, son of W. EH. 
White, esq. aged 6 years. 

In the l'aragon, Kent Road, Thos. 
Hhyman, esq. 

At we rs Rowland Stevenson, 
formerly one of the representatives in 
parliament tor Carlisle. 

In Wimpole Street, aged 64, John 
Pakenbam, esq. vice-admural of the 
yed. The dates of his promotions 
are as follow :—captain, 1750 5 rear- 
acmiral 1799 ; vice-zdmuiral, 1804. 

At Hillingdon Heath, the honour- 
able Peter de Salts, count of the Holy 
Reman Emptre, aged 69. 

Captain Andersom of the military 
service. He had recently returned 
from South America, and was walk- 
ing along Goodge Street, ‘Tottenbam 





Court Road, on his way to his lodg. 
ings in Charlotte Street, Rathbone 
Place, when he fell down in an apoe 
p'e. tic fit,and soon afterwards expired, 

laeutenant Smither, also of the 
army. Hisdeath was exactly similar 
to thag of the preceding centleman, 
He was going from his lodgings tq the 
Gloucester Coffee House, Piccadilly, 
to take a journey to the west of Eng, 
land, by the mail, to see his wife and 
family, near Salisbury, when he sud- 
denly dropped down in Oxford 
Street, and expired. 

At Priorsgate, between Stanmore 
and Beaconsfield, Miss Blewett, 
daughter of a wealthy merchant, at 
present abroad. She was found dead 
in the morning on the floor of her 
chamber, and js supposed to have ex- 
pired ih a fit. Miss B was on the 
point of marriage with a young gen- 
tleman of fortune, who had spent the 
preceding evening with the family. 

At her lodgings in Covent Garden, 
Mrs. Macklin, widow of Mr. Charles 
Macklim, comedian. 

At Pentonville, Edward Lewis, esq, 

In York Place, Portman Square, 
the lady of Thomas Chandiess, esq. 

tn Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
Levi Ball, esq. late of Bengal, and 
brother to sir Alexander B., governor 
of Malia. 

In Grosvenor Place, sir John ‘Tho- 
mas Stanley, bart. of Alderley Park, 
Cheshire 

At Enfield, aged 74, the wife of 
‘Thomas Vaughan, esq. daughter of the 
late rev. ‘Thomas, rector of Carham, 
Northumberland, and the last of the 
female Ogles, of Cawsey-park, Nor- 
thumberlanid 

In Queen's Square,. Mrs. Boydell, 
relict of JZimes B., esq. of Hackney 
Grove. 

In Millman Streer, Bedford Row, 
Mrs brooks, relict of James Stuart 
Brooks, esq). 

ln Spring Gardens, in his G5th year, 
Henry Vaughan Brooke, esq. thirty- 
six years representative in parliament 
for the county of Donegal, in Ireland, 
Ha was a most benevolent and ami- 
abte man. His last act of generosity 
was exerted towards a gentleman in 
the army, for whom he was in treaty 
for a company. His property, 
amounting to 5000/. a-year, devolves 
to his kinsmrn, Henry Brooke, ¢sq.; 
who is like/y to succeed him as fe- 
presentative in parliament for the 
county of Donegai. 











Died) “Suddénty, ‘at his honsé at 

ammersmith, Mr: ‘Isaae'Bell. The 
deceased had settled his wordly affairs 
previous to ‘hré death;~ he having 
communicated to his daughter on Sa- 
turtiy tHorning. his full conviction, 
that he should not live to transact 
some tiecessary business on Moftiday 
morning. “Phe deceased was a rela- 


tion of Mr Bell, the ‘once-supposed 


pfopheét in’the’ Edgware Row) who 
died afew mouths sinee,’and was ori- 
ginally a shoemakerin Oxford Street. 
He was taken’ Vidlentiy ill with a 
bowel? ¢omiplaint Ot Saturday nighe 
whilst in bed, which carried him off 
in about three hours: : 

Henry Bake?, esq.” apéd 72 years, 
one of the ’worn clerks of the Court 
of Chancery for fifty years past, ina 
very extensive practice in that court: 
he had but just retired from business. 
Having ‘didd without issue, he? Has 
devised -his estates, Which are of the 
yearly Waltie of 12000/.'to a select 
number of hiis relatives and friends. 

Mr: Robinson, attorney, of War- 
wick Court, Holborn. He and one 
of his sons, were proceeding to his 
apartments ini thé Edgware Road, 
they took a hackney coach at the 
stand near St. Giles’s chirreh; soon 
after which. the ‘old gentleman !aid 
hie head back, and was supposed by 
his som-to buve fallen asleep, byt to 
his great surprise, andthe shock of the 
{xmily; hie Was fourid to have expired 
without asingle groan. 

“Mr. Jamés Richman’ Davis. ‘The 
deceased; an'artist, of considerable 
property, ‘resided near the turnprke 
at Paddington, and had been’ to'a 
house mear Watford, in a? single 
horse chaise, accompanied by his 
nieces # girl 16 years old, On their 
return home in the afternoon, it being 
dusk, and theditches being filled with 
snow on alevel with the road, Mr. 
1). avistook the horse-track on the oif- 
side, and drove into a ditch five feet 
deep. | The young lady ‘was precipi- 
tated into the hedge anhurt ; but the 


swas' overturned so suddenty,- 


that the(driver was'thirown into the 
ditch, With the vehiele'upon him, by 
which hewas killed: ’ 
beers? > Bavroxrvsuiere. 
Died.| AvsAspley, Mr.Wm. Wright, 
many. years:master of the well-known 
“school there}: which he conducted 
with mnsullied integrity; with consi- 
derablé ability, with intehse applita- 
tion, with the usmost diberality, and 
Voss. 
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with such distinguished success, as to 
have ‘raised that which he found a 
private, almost into the rank and 
consideration of a public school. Mr. 
Wright has left a widow and seven 
children, and has died sincerely la- 
mented, not only by his family, but 
also by those whom he used always 
to consider ‘avhis friends, his scholars. 

Married.}-At Reading, James Web- 
ber Sinith, a captain inthe royal artil- 
lery, to the eldest daughter of J. 
Simeon. esq. M, P. for Reading. 

At White Waltham, Mr. Stephen 
Clargo, of Nine Eims Farm, Buckle- 
bury, to Miss Eales, daughter of 
Robert Eales, esq. of Little Warwick 
Green, near Maidenhead. 

At Newbury, W. Lee, esq. ef Early 
Common, to Miss Pavey, of Marlbo- 
rough. 

Died.) At Newbury, Miss Sarah 
Lloyd, second daughter of Samuel A. 
Lloyd, esq.—The infant son and heir 
of G. Barnard, esq. ’ 

At Mortimer, John Tysoe, esq, 
aged S82. 

At Wakingham, Mrs. Highmore, 
wite'of, Wm. *.ighmore, esq. and 
daughter of the late H. Proctor, esq. 
of Clewer. 

At Windsor, Mr. Cope,, one of his 
majesty’s master, cooks.—In the 
‘Theatre, Mr. Locky, one of the quar- 
ter-masters of the royal horse guards, 
(blue). He went with a party in 
perfect health into the, boxes; near 
the conclusion of the farce, he. was, 
suddenly seized with a fit, continued 
in a convulsed state about an hour, 
and. then .expiced. He possessed 
considerable abihities, was much be- 
loved by the oflicers of the whole re- 
giment; and was an the point of 
marriage with a very amiable young 
lady of Windsor, of considerable for- 
tune. In consequence of this awful 
event the manager closed the theatre 
fortwo. nights. 

At Peppard, the rev. Robert Jones, 
rector of that place, aged:66., 

CAMBRIDGE SHIRE... 

Died.) At Prrivins > ft. David 
Fordham, a generally known 
but only bine estecatied’s thdugh 
his terits as a horse-dealer were such 
as to give him the- reputation of a 
good judge° of that animal, ‘still his 
failings as a man were too prominent 
to escape the just Censtire of! fiany, 
and provoked individ@als, Ln his 
person he was slovenly in the ex- 
treme; aud hig mannery were boorish 
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and truly forbidding; still, princes 
of the bloed and peers of the realm 
have courted his acquaintance, and 
sought his approbation ! 

At Little Abington, aged 55, the 
rev. Andrew Pern, many years an 
acting magistrate in this county. By 
his deaththe rectories of Abington, in 
the Clay near Royston, and of Isham 
inferior, in'the county of Northamp- 
top, are vacant. 


Crrucntre. 

Married.] At Wyhemburg, Colonel 
Coghlan, to Miss Broughton, daugh- 
ter of the rev. sir Thonins Brough- 
ton of Doddington Hall. 

At Stockport, the rev. George 
Hornsby, vicar of Turkdean, Glou- 

“ . . 
ceéstershire, to Cordelia Frrma Ast- 
ley, daughter of the late John Astley, 
esq. of Dukinfield Lodge. 

Died.) At Chester, Mrs. Jones, of 
the Nine Horses: She was found 
dead in her bed. It is a singular cire 
cumstance that her hushand Irkewise 
expited enddenly in January last, 
while eating his supper, at the Coach 
and Horses Inn. 

At Stockport, Mr. J. Northall, 
bookseller. He had been at chapel 
in the forenoon, it being Sunday, went 
home, eat a hearty dinner, and seemed 
quite cheerful; but about an hour 
afterwards was seized with a numb- 
ness in one of his feet, which immedi- 
ately proceeded up oneside, and took 
away the use of it, In a few minutes 
he was deprived of the use of the 
other also, together with his senses. 
He remained im this deplorable state 
totally insensible and unable to speak, 
till about five o'clock, when he ex- 
pired in the arms of Mr. Dawson, his 
partner In jtrade. Mr. Northall was 
a truly upright man, endued with 
great Lianevubenice, and universally 
respected, 

Cornwat. 

Married.) At Falmouth, Mr. John 
Bawden, master of the Lord Hobart 
packet,to’Miss Cooper, daughter of 
Mr. Cooper uf the Royat Oak, 

CUMBERLAND. 

On a monument lately erected in 
Horstey Down Church, in this couaty, 
is the following epitaph ; 

Here lies the bodies of 
Tuomas Bonp and Maay his Wife. 
She was temperate, chaste, aud 
charitable ; 

BUT 
She was proud, peevish, and 
passignate. 





She was an affectionate wife, and a 
tender mother ; 
BUT 
Her husband and child, whom she 
loved, 
Seldom saw her countenance without 
a disgusting frown; 

Whilst she received visitors, whom 
she despised, with an endearing 
smile. 

Ner behaviour was discreet towards 
strangers; 

BUT ‘ 

Im prudent in her family, 
Abroad, her conduct was.influenced 
by good breeding; 

h by ill t 
At home, by i!) temper. 

She was a professed enemy to flattery, 
And was seldom known {0 praise 
or commend : 

BUT 
The talents in which she principally 

excelled, ¥ 
Were difference of opinion, and dis- 
covering flaws and imperfections. 
She was an’ admirable economist, 
And, without prodigality, 
Dispensed plenty to every person ia 
her family ; 
BUT 
Would sacrifice their eyes to a 
farthing candle. 

She sometimes made her husband 
happy with her good qualities ; 
BUT 
Much more frequently miserable— 
with her many failings ; 
Insomuch that in thirty years coha- 
bitation he often lamented 
That, maugre all her virtues, 
He had not, in the whole, enjoyed 
two years of matrimonial comfert. 
AT LENGTH, 

Finding that she had lost the affec- 
tions of her husband, 

As well as the regard of her 

neighbours, 
Family disputes ote been divulged 
She died of weston, I ily : 
1¢ died of vexation, July,20, 17 
Aged 48 years, * 
Her worn-out husband survived her 
four months and two days,. 

And departed this life, Nov./@8, 1768, 
In the 54th yeariof hi ds 
Wm. Bond, brether ta the deceased, 
erected this stone, . 

Asa Weekly Meriter to the surviving 
wives of this parish, 

That they may avoid the 3 
Of having their memories, te 


a posterity 
With a patch-work character. 











QumMBrRLAND AND WESTMOREAND. 

A miller in the neighbourhood of 
Whitehaven took an Irish servant, 
whom he had only hired the day 
before, to give him directions about 
clearing the water-wheel, of the snow 
which had fallen the preceding night, 
and prevented the water coming to it. 
The man, after viewing it very seri- 
ously for a moment, said—* Arrah, 
master, now, if I might be allowed to 
advise; this would be a very bad 
winter job; it would be a much beiier 
summer job. 

Married.| Major Williams, of the 
Bombay establishment, to Martha, 
third deihier of the late Charles 
Deane, esq. of Keckle Grove. 

At Middleton Chapel, John Moore, 
esq. of Grimes-hill, to Miss Galthorne, 
daughter of the late Richard Gal- 
thorne, esq. of Kirkly, Lonsdale. 

Died,| At Harrington, Mrs. White, 
widow. She was blind, and during 
the short absence of her attendant, 
her clothes caught fire; which acci- 
dent occasioned her death in a tew 
hours. 

DevonsuIReE. 

The immense number of woodcocks 
which have made their appearance in 
this county, augur a hard winter. 
They are called tailors by the inhabi- 
tants of that part of the country, in 
consequence of the great length of their 
bills. 

Murried.} At Thoverton, William 
Comyns, esq. of ‘Vemlett, to Miss 
Tucker, eldest daughter of the late 
rev. P. Tucker, of Morchard-bishop. 

At Widdecombe Rawleigh, Wile 
liam Neyle, esq. of St. Leonard’s, near 
Exeter, to Miss Boswell, only daughter 
of George Boswell, esq. of Piddleton, 
in the county of Dorset. 

At Exeter, Edward Horlock Mor- 
timer, esq. of Belleirie Lodge, near 
Trowbridge, Wilts,to Miss |.ardner, 
daughter of Richard Lardner, esq. of 
Harptord. 

Died.| At Plympton, of a typhous 
fever, Mr. Hurrel, surgeon of that 
place, aged 27. He wasa gentleman 
of the most ermnent abilities in his 
professional pursuits, and, had he 
lived, would have given proofs,that he 
was worthy of being a pupil of the 

reatCline and Cooper. In private 
life, he was a sincere and hearty 
friend, a dutiful and affectionate son, 
and was shortly to have been married 
to an amiable young lady, who, with 
his @fflicted parents, deeply deplore 
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his being so suddenly and early 
snatched trom this sublunary world. 

At Biddeford, Mrs. B. Parminter, 
aged 100. 

At Exmouth, Mrs. Stevens, wife of 
George Stevens, esq. captain in the 
hast India Company's service. 

At Piymouth, Captain Danvers, of 
the marires, eldest son of the late Da- 
niel Danvers, esq. cf Bath. 

At Barnstaple, Mrs. Webber, wife 
of Philip Rogers Webber, esy. daughter 
of John Incledon, Esg. and grand 
daughter ofthe late Sir Henry North 
cote, bart. 

At Upcot, near Hatherleigly, Wil- 
liam Michael Coham, esq. son of the 
late rev. Arthur Coham, archdeacos 
of Wilts. 

At lotness, at the age of 88, Mr. 
Richard Browne, who, for upward 
of forty years, was the clerk of that 
parish, whose social virtues and ex 
emplary conduct, caused him to be 
universally respected whilst living, 
and whose death will long be a source 
of regret to all who could appreciate 
the sterling merits of a worthy, and aa 
honest man. 

DorseTsuIReE. 

Died] At Lyme Regis, the rev. 
George Ewbank, of ‘Trinity College 
Cambridge, and son of the rev. An« 
drew Ewbank, of Londesbrough, 
Yorkshire. 

At Broad Windsor, the rev. Mr. 
Muttowe, reetor of that place. The 
living, said to be worth 600/. per 
annum, is in the gift of the Bishop of 
Salisbury. . 

At Sherborne, Mrs. Adams, ‘relict 
of William Adams, esq. of Pointing- 
4on, Somerset, a YS. 

At Weymouth, the well known old 
Tom Green, his majesty’s late favorite 
bathing guide at that place. 

Mr. James Lewis, an eminent ho 
sier, of Tewkesbury. He lost his life 
ina snow storm, being found frozen 
to death, on the Séevern-Ham, in the 
vicinity of that town. He had walked 
to Bushley in the morning, to visit a 
friend, and, on his return come about 
five o'clock im the evening, it is eu 
posed that he was overcome by t 
mclemency of the weather, and the 
obscurity of the path, and perished 
Within a very shert distance of his 
own dwelling, It appears that he 
left his triend’s house about half-past 
three ; was ferried over the Severn, at 
the Upper Lode, a quarter before five; 
andirem thence proceeded direct for 
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the mill, by the path across the Ham, 
where the water, trom the river being 
high, bad, ran ito the ditches and 
hollow plaees,and, during the preced- 
ing Right, was slightly frozen over; 
the snow had likewise drifted very 
much in the course of the day, and 
the ground presented to the eye near- 
ly an even surface, the snow conceal- 
ing the ice and water underneath. 
Not adverting to these circumstances, 
iL 18 Conjectured, that, in attempting 
to pass one of those places, the ice 
gave way, and he became deeply im- 
mersed in snow and water. . Notwithe 
standing his exertions to extricate him- 
self from so perilous a situation had 
evidently been great, he must have 
been benaumbed, and expired from 
the inclemency of the weather. His 
body was discovered at day-light next 
morning, frozen so hard, that all his 
garments were obliged to be cut off; 
and his watch, which was in his 
pocket, had stopped at five minutes 
past five o'clock, 

At Tetbury, George White, esq. so- 
licitor,and many years town-clerk of 
that place. 

At Cooper’s Hill, Charles Deigh- 
ton, esq. 


At Cirencester, Mr. James Milles, « 


eldest son of Mr, Milles, who glazed 
the two windows of painted glass so 
much admired in the churcia of that 
place, 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.| At Warnford, J. FE. Cook, 
esq. of Cheshunt, Herts,to Miss Burne, 
daughter of T. Burne, esq, ot Bedford 
Square, London. 

At Hambledon, Baron A, M. Bri- 
thelli, to Miss Bone, daughter of J. 
Bone, esq. 

Died.| At Portsmouth, George Poor, 
esq. one of the magistrates for the 
county.—-Mrs. Williams, wife ot Cap- 
tain John Williams, of the Marines.— 
At Haslar Hospital, Lieutenant Gre- 
gory, of his majesty’s oP Maida. 

At Southampton, John Brisbane, 
esq. admiral of the red. The dates ot 
bis promotion were as follows: cap- 
tain 1761; :rear-admira!l 1790; vice- 
admiral 1794; admiral 1799.—Aged 
63, Mr. ‘Thomas Collins, proprietor 


‘and manager of the theatres at South- 


ampton, Portsmouth, Winchester, and 
Chichester, most of which he had con- 
ducted more than 38 years with the 
greatest credit. In him the theatrical 
world have lost a friend: to his per- 
fermers he was kind and humane; 





many of them he even supported: “ng 
der protracted illness; and insall his 
dealings he was scrupulously honest: 
He has left a widow and two chil. 
dren, Mr. 5. Collins and Mas. Keily, 
wite of the present acting manager, 
mother of the young lady,'whose vos 
cal talents have frequently been the 
sulyect of public paneyyric 

At Winchester, the rev. Mr. Bow. 
yer. 

At Newport;! Isle of Wight, Mrs, 
Wilkins, wife of Ri B. Wilkins, esq. 
and daughter of James Sancroit, sen, 
of Yarmonth! 

Major Barclay, (whose, death) at 
Southampton, ts mentioned imour last 
number, had been captain and pay 
master of the late 76th, or M’Dénald’s 
regiment’ of Highlanders, andy being 
made. pritoper at the surrender. of 
York-lown, in Virginia; m Oepober, 
1781, he was one of the thirteen Bri- 
tish captains, who remained priseners 
with the men, and who, m“May, 1762, 
had (in violation of the capitulation) 
lots cast for ove of them to sufier 
death, in retaliation for an Amerig¢an 
captain who was executed by some of 
the loyalists, when the lot feli on Cap- 
tain Sir Charles Esgill, of the guards, 
and involved him in the unfortunate 
situation he so long Jaboured under, 
with so much honour and credit to 
himself. Captain Barclay had, some 
time before this period, the permission 
of Generai Washington to go on pa- 
role to New York, on the business of 
his regiment, and for the general be- 
nefit of the prisoners; but, feeling 
himself bound in honour to take his 
chance with the rest of his brother 
captains, retused to avail himself of 
his previously-obtained leave, though 
strongly pressed so to do by then, 
and particularly by the American 
Brigadier-General Hazew, who had 
then the charge of the prisoners, but 
remamed, and stood the risk of lot 
accordingly. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Dies.) At Leonister, Mr. Samuel 
Gritton, who was furmerly a partner 
in the house of Peele and Co. ware- 
housemen, Queen Street, Cheapside, 
London, but who had for some years 
reured to enjoy the ample fortune 
which he had acquired. 

At Hereford, Mr. S. Rogers. He 
had retired to bed at night in perfect 
health, but next morning was dis- 
covered by his wife expiring by her 
ice, 
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Kenr. 

Married.) At Deptford, Chapman 
Marshall, esq. of Seething-lane, Lon- 
don, to Miss Stanstield, daughter of 
Timothy Stansfield, esq, of Field 
flouse, near New Cross. 

At Chisler, Joha Wise, jn. eso. of 
Maidstone, to Miss Denne, only 
daughter of Joha Denue. esy. of Chise 
fet Court. 

At Lyminge, B. Andrews, esq. of 
Stowting, to Miss Priceyeldest daugh 
ter of the reverend Mr. Price, rector 
of Lyminge. 

At Litham, Frederic Beade, esa. of 
Camberwell, to Miss Lewin, daughter 
of Richard Lewin, esq. 

Died.\ At Lewisham, Miss ! Bar- 
rit, eldest daughter of G. B. Darrit, 
eq. late of Jamaica. 

Ato West Wickham, the reverend 
Joseph Faulden, aged 49. 

At Canterbury, Lieut. Col. Cum- 
ming, ot the marines.—Mrs. Clendon, 
relict of the rev. ‘Thomas Clendon, 
late vicar of Starry, $7. 

At Eltham, Mrs Pott, relict of John 
Port, esq. invher SCth year. 

At-Chatham, Mr. George, late mid- 
shipmam on board the Prince of 
Wales, aind son of the hon. baron 
George; lord chiet justice ot ireland. 

At Wingham, the rev. Dr. Hey, 
prebendaty of Rochester, and rector 
of Wingham and kastchurch. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A poor weaver having lately ap- 
plied to a peanunfactusting house in this 
county for employ—“ we are putunge 
out nO more work,” was the answer, 
*vyou should have plenty of employ 
if you could bring us a peace.’ —* BI) e$s 
your honour,’ replied the poor fel- 
low, with honest sunplicity, “7 have 
not been able to bring in a “ice the 
Lord knows when!” 

Married.) At Pemvortham, Thomas 
Marten, esq. of Ormskirk, to Miss 
Norris of Longton, near Preston. 

At New Church, in Rossendale, 
George Ormerod, esq. of Green's Nook, 
to Miss Hargreaves, eldest daughter 
of Henry Hargreaves. esq. 

At Bolton-le-Moors, Joseph Yates, 
esq. of Peel Hall, son of the late Sir 
Joseph Yates, to Miss Ainsworth, 
daughter of Thomas Ainsworth, esq. 
of Bridge House, Bolton. 

Died.\ At Scorton, near Garstang, 
Mr. William Dickenson, mariner, 
aged 100 years. 

At Gorton, George Grimshaw, esq. 
aged 71. 
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At Lancaster, in his 100th year, 

Mr. John Berry-—Mrs. Booth, wife 
of James Booth, esq. collector of the 
customs.—Mrs. Saul, relict of Thee 
mas Saul, esq. aged 62 

At Darley, near Bolton-le-Moors, 
Mrs, Rawson, wife of Benjamin Rawe 
son, esq. 

At Liverpool, aged 82, Mr. John 
Johneon, surgeon. ‘Though skilfulin 
his profession, and exemplary in his 
life, he waa, by a series ot mistortunes, 
reduced in his old age to indigence. 
Yet out of an annuity of 24 guineas 
allowed him» by a benevolent friend, 
he not only maintained himself de- 
cently, but was enabled to exercise 
chat liberality and charity for which 
his dispostion was rcmarkable, and 
finally to bequeath a handsome sum 
tu his posterity. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Lhe following impromptu was made om 
hearin og th. it VIRTUE (the Vent ri iloguist) 
Lad met with but little encouragement in 
Lewester. 

VIRTUF discourag’d! whére’s the 

wonder? 

‘The coming here was sure a blunder! 

Where Vice* and Carnal® tradesmen 

mcet, 

And flourish in the self-eame street; 

No wonder Virtze’s in disgrace 

And fore’d to seek another plaice. 


* The names of tzve tradesmen in Canke 
street, Leicester. 


Died.) At his seat at Stapleford, the 
right honourable Philip Sherard, earl 
and baron of Harborough, and baron 
of Leitrim, in Ireland. His lordship 
was in his 41st year, and is succeeded 
in his titles and estates by his only son, 
Philip, who is about twelve years of 
age. The deceased nobleman mar- 
ried Miss Monckton, daughter of the 
honourable colonel Monckton, by 
whom he has left the above-mention- 
ed son, and several danghters. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Married.) At Oswarby, € ‘apt. Atty, 
of the North Lincoln militia, eldest 
son of James Atty, esq. of Whitby, 
Yorkshire, to Miss Harriet Which- 
cote, second daughter of sir ‘Thomas 
Whichcote, bart. 

Died.| At his house at Greatford, 
the rev. Francis Willis, M.D. justly 
celebrated for his success in curing 
that greatest affliction of the human 
race,imsanity. A cew months since he 
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bad a paralytic stroke, which had 
considerably impaired his memory 
and weakened his frame: but he was 
eo far from betraving symptoms of 
the near-approach of dissolution, that 
late on the dav prececing his death, 
though a dark and cold evening, and 
in the 90th wear of hts ace, he was vi- 
gorous enough to walk twice from his 
own house to the village of Barholm, 
@ distance of nearly a mile, to see a 
patient. He retired to rest in good 
spirits; and on the following morn- 
ing shaved himself, as he had been ac- 
customed to do, and continued with- 
out any apparent change of healrh till 
after dinner, when he complained of 
being very ill, and five minutes after- 
wards expired in his chatr. He has 
left fivesons by his first wife, who was 
gister to the rev. Peregrine Curtis, of 
Brinstone, near Lincoln. After her 
death, the doctor married Mrs. Storer, 
who survives him, and by whom he 
has left no issue. 

At Lincoln, Mrs. Hannah Hudd!le- 
ston, aged 63. This poor woman was 
atether to John Sykes, a deserved fa- 
vourite of the great Nelson, whose 
life he more than once was instru- 
mental in saving. 

At Toynton, All Saints, Miss Fran- 
ees Toynton. A few days before her 
decease, she enjoyed the unclouded 
prospect of life and happiness; and 
the day on whiechshe died had been 
fixed upon for her wedding cay. 

Norroty. 
The following is a literal transcript, 
with the exception of the names, of 

a notice published some time since 

in this county. 

“ Whereas I, John, D—ke of Cau- 
ston, who formerly lived with Mr. 
Thomas R—ve of Weston, where I 
lernd the Hore hart of fisic hand 
Zurery two, i cures the itch at once; 
nineteen—I intends being at Weston, 
Monday morning 10 o'clock, at Cor- 
scysat the same tume, & Cringleford 
a!l under one.” 

When the Count de Lille was !and- 
ed at Yarmouth from the Freya, Swe- 
dish frigate, he Was rowed ou shore 
by British sailors; and the Count, 
grateful for the particular attention 
shewir him, left behind a purse of fif- 
teen guineas, for the tars to drink his 
health. On the matter being explained 
to them, not one of them would touch 
a farthing, but immediately transnut- 
ted a letter to Admiral Russell, ex- 
pressive of their sentiments on the oc- 
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casion, which is truly charaeteristj- 
of British seamen. The ine is 
a literal copy, and has been read by 
the Count with peculiar delight: 
JMajestic, 6 Day Nov. 1807, 

« Please your Heénouvr—We holded a 
Valk about that there 15/. that Was 
sent us, aud hope no offence your hoe 
nour. We dont like to take it, because 
as how we knows fast enuff that it 
was the true king of France that wen: 
with your honour in the boat, and 
that he and our own noble King, God 
bless ea both, and give every one his 
right,is good frends now, and besideg” 
that your honour gived an Order long 
ago, not to take no money from no. 
body, and we never did take none, 
and Mr. Leneve, that steered your 
honour and that there King, says he 
wont have no hand in it, and so does 
Andrew Young, the proper Coxea, 
and we hopes no offence, so weall one 
and ail, begs not to take it at all. Se 
no more at present from your honour 
cutiful servants, 


‘ And. Young, Coxex, Thos. Simmers, 


Tho. Thesane, 
Simon Duft, 
W. Faireloth, 
John Churchill, 
Tho. Lawrence, 
Jas. Holshan, Jacob Gabria), 
Tho. Laurie, Wm. Muzzey.” 

Died.\| At Norwich, aged 77, Mr. 
John Clarke Snell, formerly of Bury 
St. Edmunds, but for the last 25 years 
a resident in the above city. He was 
remarkable for his eccentricities and 
his extensive knowledge of mankind. 
For the last twenty years he devoted 
his time to the almost exploded science 
of astrology, which rendered him a 
well-known character —Mr. William 
E. Robberds, second son of J. W. Rob- 
berds, alderman, and one of the she- 
riffs of this city, aged 21. 

In his 73d year, the. rev. Thomas 
Brown, upwards of forty years rector 
of Pulham St. Mary the Virgin, and 
Pulham St. Mary Magdalen, both 
which valuable livings are in the gift 
of the crown. 

At Attleburgh, Arthur Brittle, esq. 
many years a captain in the marines, 
aged 71. ; 

At Strettisham, Mrs. Styleman, wife 
of Henry Styleman, esq. 

At Lynn, John Cary, esq. an alder- 
man of that corporation, aged 72— 
Alexander Bowler, esq. also an alder- 
man and magistrate for the boroug!, 
in his 56th year. 


James Mann, 
Lewis Bryan, 
James Lord, 
James Hood, 
W. Edwards 











WorTwIMBERLAND AND Duanam. 

Marvied.| At South Shields, Robert 

Bsq. of Tynemouth, to Miss 
Flizabeth tiart, daughter of Wilham 
Hart, ship-owner. 

At Tynemouth, lieutenant Richard 
Wilson, of the navy, to Miss Carr of 
North Shields. 

“At Norton, near Stockton, Thomas 
Martin, esq., late captain in the mili« 
tary service of the East India Com- 
pany, in Bengal, to Miss Wardell, 
daughter of the late Mr. William 
Wardell, of Sedgefield, Durham. 

Died. At Morton-House, Durham, 
‘Miss Jane Leavies, daughter of Wil- 
liam Leavise, esq. 

At Berwick, Mr. Sam. Lough, aged 
58. His death was occasioned by the 
following circumstances. He was go- 
ig on board one of the smacks lymng 
at the quay, after dark, to meet his 
wife and family, who were on board, 
ona visit to the captam, lis son-in- 
law, when his foot slipped, and pitch- 
ing with his head on the gunwale of 
the vessel, he feli intothe river. ‘The 
alarm being instantly given, he was 
extricated in a few minutes; medical 
Dassistance wat immediately procured, 
and all possible means were employed 
to restore life, but in vain. 

At Collercoats, near North Shields, 
aged 135, John Ramsay, mariner, who 
served as cabin-boy on board one of 
theshipsin Sir George Rooke’s squa- 
dron, at the taking of Gibraltar in 
1704. He retained his faculties in 
perfection till within a tew days of his 
his death. His venerable age did not 
throw the least damp on his lively 
spirits, or shade over his blithesome 
countenance; so that hus society was 
eagerly courted by the young and 
gay in the neighbourhood, whom he 
never failed to gratity with a merry 
aong or good old story. 

At Tynemouth, Mrs. Smith, wife 
of Mr. Nicholas Smith. One of her 
children, aged five weeks, and another 
three years old, died the first a fort 
night, andthe second two days We 
fore her. 

At Sunderland, Mrs. Dunn, wife 
of captain Dunn. Finding herself in- 
disposed, she lay down on the bed, 
and was found, in a few hours a 
corpse. 

NoTTINcHAMSHIRE, 

Married.) At Nottingham, captain 
Fisher, of the Bombay artillery, to 
Miss Guy. ’ 
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At Gretna Green, W. H. Hall, esq. 
of Nottingham, to Miss Dickenson, 
daughter of William Dickenson, e8q. 
Musleham Grange. . 

John Grammer, esq. of Newthorp 
Hall, to Miss Read, only daugheer of 
Joseph Read, esq. Nathall. 

At Gonalston, the rev. L.. Oldacres, 
of Woodborough, to Miss lealand, 
only daughter of Mr. W. Lealand, 

Died.| Ag Carlton Hall, the erly 
daughter of Robert Ramsden, esq. 
aged 20. 

At Nottingham, a 80, Mr. G. 
Burbage, upwards of thirty years pro- 
prietor and printer of the Nottingham 
Journal, and a member of the senior 
council of the corporation of Notting- 
ham. He had been in business as a 
printer, and bookseller, nearly sizty 
years, during which period, it is but 
justice to say, that, by his intense ap- 
plication, and urbanity of manners, 
he obtained the respect of all ranks. 

At Wigthorpe, J. Worsley, esq. of 
Worksop. 

SoMBREA* TSHIRE. 

Married.| At Clifton, Edward Samp- 
eon, esq. of Henbury, Glocestershire, 
to Miss Joanna Daubeng, youngest 
daughter of the late George Daubeng, 
esq. of Redland. 

At Bristol, lieut. col. Henry Balfour, 
to Miss Gardiner, only daughter of 
Mr. G. of Ashley place 

At Bath, captain Phillips, of the 
Royal Navy, to Miss Albrecht. 

At West Monckton, Charles March 
Phillips, esq. of Garendon Park, Lei- 
cestershire, to Miss. H. Ducarel, 
youngest daughter of Mrs Ducarel of 
Walford House. 

Died, | At Clitton, aged 46, the hon. 
Wm. Monson, of the 76th Hindostan 
regiment. 

At Beth, John Bourmaster, m3 
admiral of the blue, which high ran 
he attained by professional merit, 
joined to the strictest honour andain- 
tegrity ia the service of his country, 
as well as in private life. He was 
promoted to be a captain in 177%, 
rear-admiral 1794 ; vice-admiral 1799, 
admiral 180¢—Mrs. Minshull, wife of 
John Minshull, esq. of Swansea, and 

aunt to carl Craven—Wm, Symth 
John, esq. late of Dublin, and grand- 
son of the late rev. Thomas Smyth, 
bishop of Limerick —-Mrs. Chapman, 
widow of col. Char. Chapman, aged 
83.— Miss Henrietta, Louisa Pastorini, 
elder sister of the rev. R. Warner.— 
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Eliza, fourth daughter of the late Dr. 
Percival, of Manchester. 
At Brnstol, Henry Bright, esq. 
mayor of the city. 
SHROPSHIRE. 

Died.|. At Shrewsbury, Henry 
Bevan, esq. aged 61 In the relative 
situations of husband, father, and 
friend, he was atlectionate, indulgent, 
sincere; in every transaction through 
life he was strictly honourable, and 
while magistrate of the town of 
Shrewsbury he was zealous and ae- 
tive in the duties of his otlice. A 
sound, or rather a superior under- 
standing, aided by reading, and a re- 
tentive memory, rendered him a use- 
ful and agreeable member of society, 
which, when in health, he promoted 
and enjoyed. He met his last enemy 
with the same courage and resolution 
he manifested as a soldier, when 
fighting in a distant clime, the battles 
of his country. He served many 

ears in the East Indies, and particu- 
Lirly distinguished himself at the bat. 
tle of Buxar, an actien of no small 
importance and celebrity, as on it de- 

ended the British ascendancy in 
India, Mr. Bevan was at thattime a 
young lieutenant, and second in com- 
mand of a battallion of native troops 
stationed on the right ofthe line: and 
perceiving that his senior officer hesi- 
tated to attack a battery placed on an 
eminence on the enemy's lert, he 
spiritedly called upon him to do his 

uty, or give place to those that 
united, ‘lhe officer retired into the 
rear, and lieutenant Bevan proceed- 
ed to storm the battery, which he 
carried with great gallantry, and 
drove the enemy through a village 
in the rear of it. As re-action was 
unprecedented, and not to be ex- 
pected from the troops of any of the 
native powers, lieutenant Bevan could 
not prevent his sepoys from disper- 


sing in search of plunder, whieh being 
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observed by the commanding. 

of the enemy's left, who was. 
aware of the consequence of " 
mg the post, he directed a bodyof 
choice cavalry to fall on our troops jn 
the village, and if possible to regain 
the battery. This order théy ex 
ecuted with great celerity and guce 
cess, as lieutenant Bevan could not 
draw off his men and form in time 
to prevent them, notwithstanding his 
utmost endeavours. In his retreat 
through the village he had a narrow 
escape for hislife, being pursued dows 
a street, with high a on each side 
of it, and so narrow (as is common# 
in India) that a horse could not turn — 
in it. Providentially just as the 
trooper was on the point of trampling 
him under his horse’s feet, a smajl 
breach im the wall presented itself, 
Through this he leaped while his 
enemy was forced to pass on, and 
being met at the end of the lane by 
some of lieutenant Bevan's sepoys, 
was killed. ‘The latter soon joined 
hismen,and stung with his disappoint. 
ment, as soon as he could rally the 
strugglers, he led them again to the 
attack of the battery, which he ree 
took and turned its guns upon the 
enemy. ‘his had no inconsiderable 
effect in deciding the, fortune of the 
day: and his conduct in consequence 
obtamed the applause which it 
justly merited in the orders wrhight 
sir Hector Monro, the commander in 
chief, issued on the field. of battle. 
lie was soon after also rewarded by 
government with the appointment 
of major of brigade. During fourteen 
subsequent years that he contived in 
India he was actively employed, and 
discharged all his duties in such @ 
manner as to merit the contidence and 
approbation of the government, and 
of his superior oflicers ; and, at length, 
quitted the service with the esteem 
and regret of allwho kuew him. 


ERRATA in No. 3. 


, 


Page 255, line 29, for “ base,” read “ vase.” 
Page 296, tine 15, for “Mr. .—H,” read “ Mr, E—N.” 


ERRATUM in No, 4. Ps . 
Page 399, line 25, for “one sixth,” read “ one ninib.” 
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